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STANZAS 
COMMEMORATIVE OF THE HEROICK BRAVERY OF 
GRACE DARLING AND HER FATHER, 


On tue occasion of the lost of the Forfarshire Acam eh 


In slumbers deep the father lay, 
The storm it loudly blew, 

His child in haste and wild dismay, 
To his lone cabin flew 

** Why wakes my child at this wild hour? 
The innocent should sleep 

Most tranquilly, when wind and shower 
Around their dwelling sweep ?” 


« Oh, father '” said the startled maid, 
+ T slept—but such a cry 

Of horrour woke me, I'm afraid 
There's death or danger nigh! 


And hark ! again—Oh ' let us haste, 
*Tis some bewilder'd crew 

Upon the reckless waters waste ! 
Oh, fly '—in pity de! 

Your arm is strong to stem the wave, 
And heaven will give me power 

To help and snatch them from the grave ! 
Oh! speed—‘tis mercy’s hour!” 

The father kiss'd his fearless child, 
Then, with an inward pray’r, 

They launch'd amid the billows wild, 
To succour sad despair! 


A moment more and all! was lost— 
But, oh! what rapture when 

Their little skiff, though tempest tost, 
To shore came safe again 

Oh! who could count the blessings shed, 
Upon the gen'rous girl, 


By lips that but for her were dead, 
Amid the stormy whirl! 


But oh ! what must her heart have felt, 
Such danger having braved, 
When by her sire to heaven she knelt, 


In safety with the saved 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


STORY-TELLING. 





BY JOHN NEAL. 
vith, none are so delightful to me as those 
Ten to one 


Or all the stories I meet 
l over-hear on board a steamboat or a stage-coach 
there’s a decided character in them, whether true or false ; and fifty 
to one you are a fool if vou cannot see at a glance how much to be- 
heve. I remember two or three cases in point. I happened to be 
one of a hundred who were huddled together not long ago on board 
Phe cholera had appeared and was raging 
far and wide along shore; the captain was running @ race with an- 
other boat; and we were al! getting ready fora blow-up. ** May I 
be mest fe-to-tiously exflunctified,” shouted a by-stander, running past 
me and clapping his hands, * if that air Galley-police (written Gal- 
hpolis) don’t slip ahead like greased lightning.” Ah! I withdrew 
immediately and prepared for the consequences 

On my way to my state-room, I bad to pass a group of female 
passengers in earnest conversation. Cholera was the subject, and I 
stopped and listened, and listened, tll I had forgotten my errand below 
and scarcely thought of the danger about us. The stories were evi- 
dently true—they were a part of the actual history and experience 
of the narrators. Many of them were exceedingly affecting, and 
some ternble, so much so that [ could not sleep afterwards for think- 
ing of them. But what astonished me more than everything else, 
was the strange apathv—the absolute carelessness—the every-day 


alarge Ohio steamboat 














sort of manner that distinguished all the sufferers in relating their 
experience. Many were vet pale—very pale with watching and be 
reavement, or it might be from long and sol:tary illness, but none 
with fear. ‘They spoke of Death and of his terrours with a frightf 

ehild-like familiarity. Many stories were told that I shall never for- 
get. and all with a straightforward simplicity of truth. But one 
which [ gathered, little by little from repeated conversations be- 
tween two of the party, a mother and daughter, made a very strong 
impression upon me. The mother was a tall, high-spirited Virgi 
nian, who, having marned a Yankee, had lost a goodly part of her 
reverence for the usages of the Ancient Dominion. Her daughter, 
achid of sixteen, was just returning from school at Philadelphia, 
with all the warmth of a school-girl and all the hopes of a woman 
They lived at New-Orleans, but passed their summers at the north 
Accident drew us together, and I had an opportunity of rendering 
them a little service which made us acquainted forever 


On the preceding birth-day of the daughter, whose name was Cor- 
dela, the mother, who had grown weary of New-Orleans, where 
the cholera was raging with unprecedented violence, determined to 
fiv for her life. ‘Though very il at the time, being under a course 
of salivatiun for the liver complaint, and given over by the physi 
cians, arrangements were made immediately, and passages engaged 
for the north on board a first-rate northern ship. They were punc 
tual at the place and hour of departure ; but when they arrived, the 
ship was under way. Hilf desperate with fear, thongh full of de 
termination, they neverthee-s pursued her in @ simall open boat 
After a long chase they overhauled her, but owing either to acc: 
dent or unskilfulness. the boat, loaded down to the waters edge, was 

i 


1 one of those tre 








run in between the ship, then under full way, : 


mendous steamboats which are emploved in towing fleets up the 


Mississippi— drag ning off two or three great ships ata time against 


wind and tide and the whole stret gth of the mighty river, at the rate 


of ten or twelve miles an hour—more or less; literally ny 
out of the mud if thev go ashore, and that without stepping and 
without the slightest change 
machinery —tearing them up as it were by the roots, if they ha 

to touch, and walking off with them as Gulliver might with a hand 
ful of Lilliputian forty fours and a line of battle ship | 
Just put yourself in the sit 

at this moment. The waters roaring and flast 
them as at the foot of Niagara 


the bells ringing, the women screaming—the crews and passengers 


1 the steady play of their ponderous 


jer each 
tected fer 
rabout 





} 
ales 





tion of these two unp 





g and leapir 





the flues bellowing and shaking— 
g 
of the steamboat and the two ships im tow all in confusion, crowd 
ing to the quarter rails and looking over their sides—the mother 
more dead than alrve—the daughter a mere child—the boatmen be 
wildered and helpless with terrour—night coming on, the wind ms 
ing—a frightful death before them and no possibility of escape. They 
were looked upon as already lost—of the multitude who saw the 
! 


situation of the boat, there was not one who did not regard the des- 


truction of the whole party as inevitable. Yet owing to the calm 
ness, the seil-posse ssion, the clear voice and the preter atural cou- 
rage of that child, they were all saved, and the poor sick mother 
herself was lifted aboard in a state of insensibility But here they 
were beset with new dangers It was already dark—there was a 
portentous lowering of the southern sky—they had been dr 


through a sand-bank by the steamboat and lost their rudder. Having 


) rged 
another ship In tow, she cast them off as soon as the accident was 
discovered, and proceeded with the other to sea. Night came on 
with a tremendous blow. Here was a hurricane among the stars— 
a shrieking—and the striped flag was blown to ribands, 
was no better than so much drft-wood after the rudder was torn off, 
and to add to their misery, the ca 
them together in the middle of the 
no hope! They were urged to make their peace with God and pre 
pare tor the worst 

While they lay | itehir g about mm this he Ipless cond ion, Lhe crew 


Their ship 


ihunself thought proper to call 






tand assure them there was 


discouraged—the captan and the ship unman igeabie 
the cholera broke out among them. The man at the wheel dropped 
and was a corpse in four hours. Mrs. W., the mother I have men 
Her da i 
f 


stantly despatched to his relief with a camphor-bottle A child wa 





prayers 


tioned, saw him fall and heard his moan v hter was in 


taken next—and died in six hours, with its head in the lap of tts 
poor distressed mother It was a beautiful girl, about eleven years 


of age, and out of merey to the mother, instead of being thrown 





overboard, the body was kept until their signals of distress were an 
swered afar off, as by telegraph, and another large steamboat ap 
peared bearing down to their relief. And now put yourself in the 
situation of our adventurers once more. Behold them on their way 
back to the city, from which they had fled for their lives only the 


Yet they are 
Yer 


dav before. Pestilence and death are aboard now 





happy Angry waters and a lowering skv are about the 
thev heed nether Even their pr ship is unsafe They are 
staggering blindield over the precimeces of the great deep—the | 


rial-place of nations. Yet their hearts are overflowing with thank 


fulness. Thev are purified as with tire. Can you explain the mystery’ 
Do vou understand it wr feel at If vea, then do you understand 
all that is worth knowing of the h ») heart—all that 1s worth 
knowing of philosophy—aill that 1s worth knowing of earthly religion 


But our stery is not vet finished. They arrived in safety at New 





Orleans Here no coffins were to be had And they were obliged 
to wrap the body of the lutle girl her bedclothes, and to bury her 
with them, bed and all. Sucii is but one of thet 
ful eases of the cholera. to be heard out of the 
witnesses, as Vou journey tir n wide west 
a widow and kept a boarding-house int city 
the mother of three beaut dren ; atraid o 
anxious to put them at s« the north, she, 
for that region. To-day slic would be comfortless—hopeless—with 
the flower of her whole family withered and cast a vay “the pale 
and blighted rose” vat for the mystery above mentioned Yes 
terday she was fiving from the destrover, and shaking with fear 
To-day, she has turned back t t ind her countenance is 
changed, her heart untroutle And whv ’—Goed 1s with her She 
has been trebly fortifed the desolation, the bereavement and the 
experience of the last twenty-four hours 

But to our story. There boarded at the house of this poor widow 
a young man from P ‘ ia, by the name of BDt*tn. He was 
sitting at the tab e drinking ne, as the bereaved mother »ppeared, 


stealing through the next room on her way to the chamber of her 
lost lutle one 
And all but one were pro 
circumstances of the child’sdeatn. It was not that they were struck 
with consternation at the near approach of the destroyer. It was 
not that they had now lost one of the:mselves—and so suddenly! Jk 


Most of the boarders were alert in their sympathy 


told the 





ndly moved when thev wer 








was not that the most beautiful link of the golden chain that held 
them together had been touched as were by the summer hght- 
ning, and instantaneously melted—that a pale and blighted rose 
had been scattered to the winds—that the living sunshine of their 
house had departed forever—that the sound of a clear and beautiful 
voice, the echo whereof had not altogether died away—the singing 
laugh of childhood—the perpetual musick of a young, innocent and 
therefore happy heart, was never to be heard again. It was nothing 
of all this—it was the unutterable distress of the mother at having 
herchild so buried —so suddenly and under such peculiar circumstan 
ces. Had the child been smothered in her sleep the mother could 
not have felt more. But the young man who belonged to Philadel 
a, turned away with a laugh, when he heard the story, saying, 
* Let the dead bury the dead” That very night he was a corpse 

wer stories from real life,” such as you 
may hear day after day on board the stage-coaches and steamboats 
of our country—lrre stories, | should call them—and I have done 
Where do you find an old traveller, especially from the western 
country, who has not had many a narrow escape worth publishing’ 
And in his own lang tage, too, if he would but tell the truth’ You 
have but to step on board a steamboat or a stage-coa h, to entera 











One other bref specimen of * 


bar-room, Or a barbers shop, especially as I have said before mm the 
western country, that wilderness of « mpires, where human life, hke 
everytl dog-cheap 
in the estimation of the people themselves, and vo great bargaim at 


ng else of 





a home-growth is thought nothing of 
that in the estimation of others—and what a world of adventure, of 
trial, hards! pands iflermg is opened to your view! Deooks might 

would hear iy a si gle evening, and cap 


be made of the stores y¢ 
mful of energy and vivacity and truth , 


tal books too, | assure you; br 
and always told with a strahtforwardness and siumpheny which are 
Not long 


ry 0 | happened to be where the 
yect of steamboat adventures came up 


irresistibly 1 npressive 





Only a month before I 





had been aboard a large steamboat (the McDonough) when she was 
hterally adnft on the h gh seas—her main shatt broke- 
on with a thick fog and every appearance of the September 


breakers all about us and the open sea glittering to leeward 


night com 





not half cannon shot off We had nearly twe hundred passengers 
aboard, with peradventure a pint of water and a biscuit apiece for 
the next twenty-four hours and enough, too, in all conscience, 
lor any Voyage we were likely to make af the wind shifted So, 


r colours umon down—pulled 


After waiting a long while, 


aware of the danger, we up ¥ 





; neared { 
and prepared for 


and just as we had driftes 


long faces e worst 


within a hall cable's length of a dangerous 


reef, on our wav toward the open sea, and were be ginning to pitch 


and roll as most of these great unwieldy contrivances are in the ha- 









bit of don g, vou know, just before meal-time—exce pt where the 
passengers find themselve 1 sinell schooner saw our signal of dis- 
tress, and bore down to « ef, While she was towing us, first 
one way and the anothe the rate of a mile an hour, a large 
ng appeared standing t ft us, with every sail set Judge of 
our feelings! But you « ot, unless you happen to know that 
t emt on ¢ half so helpless or unmanageable as a hage 
steamboat adrift ‘ the t 1 seas, with her shafts broke, her 
" unery disa 1, and her sails she carries any, not half large 
enough to keep her steady hali an heur the brig would have 
wee alonosid yut st at this moment, the schooner parted her 
vawser, and filled away, and the t misunderstanding the mane 
vre, sheered off, and we were ‘eft to our fate lu the course of the 
next wat we had two or three ATroOW escapes Onee we carned 
sway part of a buoy as we swung through a dangerous part of Ports 
) reach, and twice we were s car the ; . e rock that | 
cu 1} ive ! t i> 
Now, every r considered sa eared to me a very decer 
rt an adventure m th tean vat way, and I told ut therefore 
with a moderate share of self-complacency But nobody else 4} 
peared to t k 80 body stared wdy drew a long breath, 
er I had got through » questions were asked , and to tell the 
r I began to have some doults of the story myselt before I lett 
‘ moanv—whether it was worth te or not ] mean { 
pared all a sce I urd tha ¢ was tami k-ane 





water aflur, after a 








Take at le or two from the expenence of Dr S 0 
Baltimore, a gentieman of high character, who had been accustomed 
to the savage glories of the west ‘ f any years le bad 
seen a boat snagyved some ve before the Muissiesipy the 
Consort—and something happened to bring it to his recollectior 
and so he just happened to a ition it in a sort of parenthesis 

’ , more He was sailing one wav and she the other All at 
‘ e winle they were looking at he they saw her stop and bem 
to settle After a few moments, she change er course and am 
for the shore, hke a wounded Leviathiat ler deck was crowde: 
with passengers ; there were at least a hundrec on deck with | 
P r bavoage. or plunder as thev ca t there Thev aoc reac iver 
the shore nd a large hawser was made fast to a tree But in the 
midst of the rejyorcine that follows t sewung off the capstan w 
' by the roots—a vn she went he irst All the pas 
s ers nped overboard I » or three odd dents occurred 

e ver esence of the narrator A newly-marned man, being 
sble to perst le his wife to take the leap, ca hit her hos arr 
and flur her over, to the amazement of evervhbody—and then fol 
ywed her Another young mar was fished mp, post as he was 
settling down for the last time when they pulled him out they 
found an old Dutch woman hanging to his legs. All the passenyers 
were saved, but the vessel a d cargo were lost Bat such, tw ld 


} , ‘ ' ,° 
annpear, 1s but an everyday sort of occurrence in the Ono and Mis 


’ i 


sissippi—even Doctos 8. nimeelf speaking of it, as if it were hardly 


4t another time, I] beheve in 1832, he saw the Keutucks Capt 
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Buckner, in a situation not paralleled in the history of steamboat) 
adventures. It would be a glorious subject for a picture—and then 
what a transparency ght be made of it! The Kentucky was a 
new boat on her first trip, and having reached Louisville, she ran up 
river a jittle way to show off On her return, as she approached 
the falls, which are twenty feet high, she rounded too and stood for 
the canal. [ut the engineer let off too much steam—the boat fell 
away—grew unsteady—loitered—and was beginning to yield gra- 
dually aud slowly to the tremendous weight of the river. The deck 
was crowded with passengers, and the shores covered with people, 
afraid to move or speak 

It was evident to all that she must strike the pier at the entrance 
of the great ship canal, when, if nothing worse happened, her chim- 


neys would be tumbled about the ears of the passengers and her | 


boilers unshipped. But to the astonishment of evervbedy, instead 
of striking, she only touched the pier, and lifting herself slowly up 
she slid gently upon it to the distance of several feet. All safe, 
now! all safe! cried the people aboard 
friends ashore. But in the midst of the congratulations and rejoie- 
ing that followed, somebody on the pier was observed pointing at 
the stern with a look of unutterable horrour—the buat began to 
move—the roaring of the falls grew louder and louder—the passen-' 
gers rushed forward in a body to escape over the bows—and the 
people on the shore ran down the bank to the waters edge and stood 
there with outstretched arms, waiting the frightful consummation 
She swung off notwithstanding all their efforts, and gradually, though 
reluctantly yielded to the strength of the river, began to move side- 
ways towards the falls. Not another word was spoken, either 
aboard er ashore. Louder and louder thundered the waters, and 
faster and faster moved the huge pile, freighted with human crea- 
tures on their way to immediate and inevitable destruction. Al- 
ready were they upon the pitch of the Falls, so that the passengers 
could look over into the gulf below and see the rocks, and the fierce 
terrible waters leaping and roaring for their prey. At this moment 
she touched—-rubbed—faltered for a few seconds, and then broached 
broadside to, and grounded '—yea grounded ! on the very edge of 
the crumbling precipice, with the whole pressure of the Ohio upon 
her side, hurrying headlong toward the Mississippi! Out went 
every hawser and rope with two or three chain cables. Every 
heart and every arm was employed struggling and gasping for life 
All the hawsers and cables were strained tight, but they could not 


move her an inch. Out with her cargo! start her cargo! shouted 
a dozen voices from the shore; out with her cargo! start her 


cargo! cried the people aboard, and immediately a large number of 
lighters were seen crowding and hurrying to her relief. These 
lighters were pulled ashore by a rope. The cargo was very valu- 
able, and the work of discharging was continued tll after dark 
During the night another incident occurred of which the narrator 
was au eye witness. Owing to some accident, or the most extra- 
ordinary carelessness, one of the lighters was not made fast , and 
while the men were stowing the cargo with lanterns, happening to 
turn our heads, after looking another way, said the Doctor, we saw 
them drifting slowly astern of the boat, apparently toward the falls 
Before any earthly help could reach them, or even prepare the 
people aboard for their danger, over she went head first, among the 
recks' A tremendous outcry followed, above and below the falls 
Boats were run out—lanterns swung in the air—and multitudes 
were seen rushing down the banks and calling for volunteers. | 
was generally acknowledged that such a boat could not live ten 
minutes below ; notwithstanding which six men instantly volun 
teered and pulled after her in the long boat! What a subject fora 
yainter; as | have said before—ay, and what a subject for a poem! 
the outeries of the 


The roar of the waters—the midnight darkness 
multitude above and below the falls—the innumerable lanterns 
dancing about in the air and along the surface of the river—the 
desperate courage of these unknown men—altogether it was a story 
worth telling, reader, ['ll leave it to you if 1 was not! Well— 
over they went! over into the foaming and roaring abyss! their 
pathway visible to thousands, notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night, by the lanterns and torches they carried, as their well-steered 
boat shot like a black shadow over the white surface of the tumbling 
and effulgent waters. After a breathless pause of a few minutes, 
a joyful uproar was heard below All ll safe ! 

pealing up, as with the voice of trumpets from the very centre o 
the whirling abyss, and after alittle more waiting, it was ascertained 
not only that these brave fellows had escaped without loss or im- 
had made the pPassave 
Are you 


They are 


safe' a came 


jury, but that even the flat-bottomed boat 
without touching a single rock '—not a man 
astonished at these things’ Do you doubt their truth? 
every word true. And what is more, they are things of daily oc. 
currence in the great western country—that store-house of king- 
doms—and tough stories. 


was lost 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


MACBETH!’S CASTLE. 


Tne traditions respecting the history of Macbeth, as related in tie 
neighbourhood of the castle, are highly interesting The current 
story 1s, that Macbeth, after his elevation to the throne, had resided 
for ten years at Carnbeddie, in the neighbouring parish of St. Mar- 
tin’s, which the country people call Carn beth, or Mache 
Two of the most celebrated witches lived one on each side of Mac 
beth—one at Collace, the ether not far from Dunsinane House, at a 
place called the Cape Macbeth, being superstitious, applied to 
them for advice; and, by their counsel, built a lofty castle on the 
top of an adjoining hill, since called Dunsinane, which, in the Gaelic 


h’s Castle 


language, signifies the Aill of ants, implying the great industry neces- 
sary to form such a building. From the top of the bill there is a 
view of fifty miles in every direction. When Malcolm Canmore 
came into Scotland, supported by English auxilianes, to recover his 
domimion trom Macbeth the Grant, as he was termed, he marched 
through Birnam-woad, where they were induced, from some motive, 
to ornament their bonnets, or carry in their hands branches of the 
trees. Macbeth, when informed of this, began to despair, in conse- 
quence of the witches’ prediction, which had warned him to beware 


When Birnam-wood should come to Dunsinane;” 


and when Malcolm prepared to attack the castle, he immediately de- 
serted it, and flying, ran up to the opposite hill, pursued by Maecdutl; 
but finding it impossible to escape, threw himself from the top of the 





hill, was killed upon the rocks, and burned at The Long Man's 
Grave, as itis called. History narrates that Macbeth was put to 


death ; but the above is the tradition of the country people, who 
add, that not far from it is the road where Banquo was murdered 


Ail safe! shouted their | 


THE KING OF THE SOUTHERN SEA. 
On! the whale is free, of the boundless sea ; 
He lives for a thousand years; 
He sinks to rest on the billow’s breast, 
Nor the roughest tempest fears. 
The howling blast, as it hurries past, 
Is musick to lull him to sleep; 
And he scatters the spray in his boisterous play, 
As he dashes—the king of the deep. 
Oh! the rare old whale, mid storm and gale, 
In his ocean home will be, 
A giant in might, where might is right, 
And king of the boundless sea. 


A wondrous tale could the rare old whale 
Of the mighty deep disclose, 
Of the skeleton forms of bygone storms, 
And of treasures that no one knows. 
He has seen the crew, when the tempest blew, 
Drop down from the slippery deck, 
Shaking the tide from his glassy side, 
And sporting with ocean and wreck. 
Then the rare uld whale, ete. 


Then the whale shall be still dear to me, 
When the midnight lamp burns dim; 
For the student's book, and his favourite nook, 
Are illumined by the aid of him; 
From none of his tribe could we e’er imbibe 
So useful, so blessed a thing. 
Then we'll on land go hand in hand, 
To haul him the Ocean King. 
Oh! the rare old whale, ete. 


FEMALES—COMFORT. 


We are often surprised at the heroick contempt with which our 
fair women seem to entertain for comfort. In the arrangement of 
their attire, elegance and fashion seem to be the only points con- 
sulted which would do honour to 
a Brahmin, they resolutely refuse to case their frail bodies in attire 
fit to resist the inclemency of the season 
as paper are worn by the women for their neatness, while men more 


and with heroism and fortitude 
Shoes with soles as lioht 


wisely put on boots with soles half an inch thick. Every other part 
of the men and women seems to present the same contrast, asif the 
ladies were the stronger, instead of the weaker, as we are in the 
habit of considering them. That all this gratifies the m. p.’s we have 
That consumption, and the whole class of bronchial dis- 
eases spring from itis evident. We pity the poor woman to whom 
poverty denies articles of clothing essential to comfort; but, even in 
their rags the poor are generally better protected against the weather 
than the fashionables, “in all their glory.” If corporeal suffering 
is indeed an inconvenience, no one would naturally fancy that the 


no doubt. 


first wish of those possessed of competence of wealth would be to 
secure themselves against the rude visiting of the elements. Per- 
haps the very wealthy do. Actual wants and luxuries supplied, there 
is abundance left for the purchase of elegancies. The latter class 
of commodities are from their very character most prominent, as 
they are intended to be. Imitation suggests to the less wealthy 
a desire to ape their richer neighbours. With the imitators the 
order of purchase is reversed. They look first to the preservation 
of such appearances as shal! make them assimilate in externals to 
the pecuniary rank of their models. Hence come cheerless draw- 
ing-rooms, abundant in ornament and deficientin comfort. Hence 
come lean larders, half-furnished kitchens, poorly filled or empty 
fuel repositories. Hence the disposition to 
* Defraud the daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year 

Thousands, whose property will just enable them to support a splen- 
did misery, will thus immolate comfort, and deny themselves neces- 
saries, and to all weave a veil over their actual penury--which veil, 
after all, is so transparent, that the veriest child may see through it. 
So goes the march of vanity from the inhabitants of the neutral 
ground between rich and poor down to the very poorest. Each class 
is engaged in a continual struggle to appear of a wealthier grade 
than that which it occupes. In dress, upon which topick we stated 
the same sacrifice of health 
The money that is pro- 


the same foolish feeling is manifested 
and enjoyment to display and discomfort. 


perly expended, with reference to one’s own actual needs, might 


make him or her happy, so far as money is capable of producing 
happiness, 1s wasted tn foolish endeavours to support state beyond 
And not only the 
evils of such a course are present, but future. Many aman who 
might have saved a competence has wasted the opportunity on the 
shrine of vanity; and when the need of the neglected provision ar- 
rives, the poor devotees fall from the unequal race in pursuit of 
Then the y see 


the reach of the vain mortal who struggles for it 


fashion, into abject penury and ungilded poverty 
the folly of their previous course, when no possibility is left to them 
to undo it; and their distress 1s cheered by the malicious taunts of 
former rivals who rejoice at their downfall 


Eccenraricities oF acrrert.—Alfier, that eecentnek Italian and 
fine poet, was partial to long hair, and wore his hair floating about, 
Just as we see the poor Ophelias. One day he was leaning against 
a sideboard, decorated with a costly Chinese tea-service, when, by 
a sudden movement of his tresses, down went one of the tea-cups. 
The lady of the mansion took the liberty of telling him that he had 
and he might as well have broken them all; 
Alfieri, without or changing 

Again, he 
le-box, into which Ins 
She broke out 


spoiled the service, 
when instanily uttering a syllable, 
countenance, swept off the whole service upon the floor 


at the theatre of Turin, 
ets fell, and wh 


was lolling over as 


lovely auburn ring! erein was a ledy 
into the most violent encominms upon his locks, and kept repeating 
the same: but the wearer was mute; he was for the present un 
grateful. Next morning, however, the lady received a parcel, con- 
taining all the hair of the poet's head, with the following billet :— 


“Tf you hke the hair, here itis; but, for heaven's sake, let me alone.” 


{ THE SON TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


There was a place in childhood that I remember well, 

And there, a voice of sweetest tone bright fairy tales did tel] ; 
And gentle words and fond embrace were given with joy to me, 
When I was in that happy place upon my mother's knee. 


When fairy tales were ended, “ Good night!” she softly said, 
And kiss’d and laid me down to sleep within my tiny bed ; 
And holy words she taught me there—methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my mother’s knee. 


In the sickness of my childhood, the perils of my prime, 

The sorrows of my riper years, the cares of every time ; 

When doubt or danger weighed me down, then pleading al! for me, 
It was a fervent prayer to heaven that bent my mother's knee! 


And can I this remember, and e’er forget to prove 

The glow of holy gratitude—the fondness of my love? 
When thou art feeble, mother, come rest thy arm on me, 
And let thy cherish’d child support the aged mother’s knee! 


JOHN SMITH. 


Never was a poor mortal so hunted down by the bloodhounds of 
the press as the personage whose name heads this article. If the 
newspapers of this country, yea, and all Europe, are to be believed, 
there never was a more consummate villain than he 1s, or has been 
There is nothing too base that he will not do. He has been charged 
with innumerable murders, robberies, and a thousand other crimes ; 
and he has been detected in so many that he must, by this time, be 
perfectly acquainted with all the lawyers, judges, juries, and prisons 
in the Union. At least such is the character given him by our edi- 
torial brethren. But we cannot believe he is quite so bad as he has 
been represented to be, masmuch as he has frequently been charged 
with the perpetration of numervus offences in various sections of the 
country, at the same time, all of which it appeared to us, it would 
be utterly impossible for him to do—and hence, we are led to con- 
clude that the whole press has conspired agaist him, to injure his 
reputation, and in many instances to do him personal injury when 
he is in nowtse deserving of it. His character, within a few weeks 
past, according to the papers, has however, undergone an entire 
change, and he was acquiring a very respectable hame It was 
said that, becoming disgusted with the christian religion, (no doubt, 
in consequence of the bad reputation he had so long borne among 
christians,) he bad gone to the east, and turned Mahomedan. We 
next find his name announced in the Philadelphia papers, as a can- 
didate for the office of constable, and a large meeting of his friends 
called to adopt measures calculated to secure his election. As we 
have a better opinion of the people of the city of * brotherly love,” 
than to believe they would attempt to place him in so high and re- 
spectable an office, unless a very great reformation in his former 
vicious habits had taken place, we took it for granted that such was 
the fact. But before the election had been held, we learn the poor 
fellow had at last got rd of the troubles and perplexities of this 
troublesome world, having accidentally fell between the ship Oronoco 
and tow-boat Pacitick, at New Oricans, on the evening of the 
eighteenth ult., and before he could be recovered, life was extinct 
We are happy to say that the last assertion 1s not correct, but we 
regret to be compelled to add that he has again fallen into bad 
habits, having, no longer ago than last Wednesday, been arrested 
in this city, charged with attempting to pick the pockets of several gen- 
tlemen who happened to be in bis way. He was taken before 
Thomas McDowell, Esq., and on the oath of one of our citizens, 
whose pocket it is said, he had among others attacked, was commit- 
ted to prison to await his trial —Delaware Gazette. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS, 

Coupes? or ALL curmates.--The earth has no spot upon its sur- 
face, either habitable or otherwise, which is so cold as Yakutsk, a 
paltry yet principal town of Eastern Siberia, where a few wooden 
houses are intermixed with numerous huts. In this dreary and re- 

‘mote region the earth is always frozen, the summer's thaw never 
reaching below three feet from the surface, the subterranean ice 
having a computed depth of two hundred yards. In January the 
thermometer has been known to sink eighteen degrees below the bit- 
terest cold experienced by Ross during his last expedition; and yet 
the inhabitants, favoured by a warm though short summer, reap 
both wheat und barley, and cultivate successfully potatoes, and va- 
rious other hardy vegetables, 

Axcestrat prine.—When Dominico Contarini happened to be 
ambassadour from Venice at the court of Vienna, in audience one 
day with the emperour, a difference of opinion arose, which led to 
some sharper expressions than etiquette permitted, when the Aus- 
tran monarch, who had already flatly contradicted Contarini, ex- 
claimed with sudden warmth, “If your excellency doubts my word, 
you ought at least to respect my superiour rank, and be silent.” 
The insulted blood of fifteen centuries rushing into the cheeks of the 
haughty Veneuan. “Rank!” he exclaimed. “ Speak to a Contarin! 
of rank! Let me tell your majesty, that my family gave five sove- 
reigns to their country before your ancestors ceased to be horse 
boys.”” The congenial pride of the old republick was so prodigiously 
gratified by this rebuke, that Dominico became doge upon his re 
turn, with universal acclamation. 

THE MATRIMONIAL DIFFERENCE, 
Said Pry, “It is plain she is breaking your Aeart,” 
(When between man and wife mischief-making.) 
“That's no odds,”’ cried poor Sneak, with his hande to the part, 
“'Tis my head she is constantly breaking.” 

Coursce mes amis !--The Darien Herald thus exhorts the 
young men of that town to volunteer to go against the Indians :— 
* Hannibal passed the Alps; Casar crossed the Rubicon ; Napoleon 
forced the bridge of Lodi; and why not the farmers and merchants 
of Darien cover themselves with glory by wallowing in the bogs of 
Okefenokee!” 

Morats or Matrimoxy.—During the session which has just 
broken up, the Legislature of Alabama passed thirty acts of divorce. 


Geo. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO > WITH A PHILLIPINA. 
O! days of the magical wand and ring, 
Of the wizard’s spell and power— 
When the naiads peopled each fount and spring, 
And the fays each greenwood bower— 
Ye have pass'd away with the fire and stake, 
And the spell is no longer cast ; 
And the nymphs have departed from fount and lake, 
With the tide of the wondrous past 
And the sprites who tripp'd through the moonlit hours, 
Where no wight unharm'd might pass, 
Now dwell in the cups of the prairie flowers, 
And dance o'er the prairie grass 
They are gone—all gone! but the fair green earth 
Retaineth, thou knowest, a spell, 
To conjure the sprite who presides o'er the birth 
Of the twins of the almond shell 
Oh! when far away, shouldst thou hap to meet— 
Where improvement’s line must pass ; 
With the tiny print of the fairies’ feet, 
At morn, on the prairie grass. 
And the memory cometh upon thy heart, 
Of the home where thy kindred be ; 
Then whisper, I pray, ere the thought depart, 
The spell thou hast breath’d unto me 
And the household hearths, 
And the summer paths, 
Where thine early haunts have been, 
O'er the magick glass 
Of thy mind, shall pass, 
At the charm-word—* Phillipine !” Ione 
NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN PERSIA. 


The following us from the pen of a distinguisbed Continental Traveller. 


Ten years ago, I was in the capital of Persia, on the Nau-Rouz, 
or first day of the new year. This city of mud and dust was full 
of strangers on the occasion ; the citizens had put on their holiday 
clothes for three days ; all the grandces of the empure, all who be- 
longed to the king’s household, and the thousand princes of the 
kingdom, were covered with silks and gold ; the merchants, artisans, 
and common people, had provided themselves with new garments 
Mirth and pleasure reigned everywhere ; everywhere was eating, 
singing, visiting, and distributing presents. Among these happy 
mortals the king was happiest, and not without reason, for, on the 
third day, his miserly heart was to be gladdened by receiving the 
tribute of his people, and the contributions from the different pro- 
vinces But a few hours before, he had been distributing shawls, 
silks, and money, which he was soon to receive back, ten-fold, from 
the ambition or fear of his courtiers. From his window, he was to 
pass in review the treasures destined for him on their way to their 
final burial in his capacious coffers 

The whole court was invited to the ceremony, including the corps 
diplomatique. This consisted of a Turkish ambassador, and the 
English legation, to which I attached myself. In front of the castle, 
in which the king dwells, 1s a large square, crowned by two towers, 
which command the gate of the harem ; our tent was pitched on the 
top of one of these, and the king was opposite us. The square 
was full of grandees and soldiery. Wrestlers were ready to enter 
the lists, and two bears and some rams had been brought in for 
the same purpose. Lastly, some Indian jugglers and an ape 
were stationed a little way off; near them a dozen boys, in 
women’s dresses, were dancing on a little carpet 

Soon a universal hou, hou, was heard, which announced the ap- 
proach of the monarch. ‘The palace-gates were opened, and forth 
issued the Farrachs, or runners, armed with long sticks, with which 
they belaboured the spectators plentifully, apparently as a regular 
We 


noticed the real delight they seemed to take in beating the servants 


part of the ceremony, and not from anv necessity for it 


of the Turkish ambassador, fellows dressed in red, of grave and 
proud mien, who bore the blows with singular stoicism, hardly turn- 
Negib 


Effendi, their master, looked on, and only said, “Ah! they have 


ing their heads to look, and moving not an inch quicker 


tit Achmet on the head, and Hassan on the back too—very sin- 


gular He then raised his hand to his beard, in token of surprise 
rhe bastinado ceased as soon as the king had taken his seat under 
his tent icent-looking, venerable old man, distin- 
The 


mark of his rank was three branches of diamonds on his sheep-skin cap 


He was an ite! 


guished only by his long beard, and the plainness of his dress 


As soon as he was seated, the prince-royal, Ali-Khan, advanced, 
followed by his vizier and other attendants, and saluted the throne, 
after which all rose, and stood :n the attitude of servants, watting 
for the pleasure of their master. The king began by ordering up the 
wrestlers. Their skill gave rise to heavy bets, and the conqueror 
received for the year the title of Pahleran Bachi, or chief of the 
wrestlers, and two gilded clubs, the svmbols of his dignity. Fetch- 
Ali-Chah 


about five dollars and a half,)a 


threw him, with his own royal hand, two tomauns, 


sum he seemed not to think ! 
He, therefore, advanced 
He re- 


» as he seeing d 


proportion to his exploits and his bruises 


front of his majestv, to reproach him for his avarice 


ceived another tomaun, and an order to de part; 





n no hurry te do so, Ali-Khan and the Farrachs drove him away 
with their sticks 


The Indian-jugglers and the ape, took warning by his example, 


and performed their feats without asking any reward ; the two bears 
and the boys behaved with equal discretion ; but not so the rams 
These illustrious animals belonged to personages of the very first 
distinction—one was the property of the king, the other of his son, 


Ali-Khan—and as they had beaten all their antagonists, it wa 
necessary to pit them against each other. he royal present 
which the shepherd who had charge of the conqueror was to re 
ceive, was forty tomauns 





After two rounds, the royal ram seemec 
to have the worst of it, and was making off, when his majesty 
| to shirk the bet, called out to put an end to the battle 
did not suit Ali-Khan’s shepherd, who caught the runaway by 
the horns, and put him back in front of his antagonist 
the 
off, father,) a battle was imevitable The 


son of an accursed 


prince and his servants feli upon the unlucky shepherd, but it was 


too late. His ram triumphed, and to the great delight of th 
people, the king was forced to hand over to his son the forty 
| tomauns, which, however, he took care to get back the next day 
This began the presents. The city of Ispahan came first, and 
its contribution was loudly announced as being a hundred thou- 
sand tomauns, a hundred mules, and a hundred Cashmere shawls 
| These mules and shawls were, however, only nominal, a kind of 
| currency ; both were the king’s own property, and understood to 
stand for a certain number of tomauns. Afterwards came Tibnz; 
only, however, for form's sake, as this province, having charge ot 
like 
Yezil silks, 


After the cities and provinces, Came the princes and 


| the war with the Russians, was freed from tribute. Ir way, 

Shiraz contributed loaves of sugar, wines, and camels, 
|} etc. etc 
| grandees, who caused to be led by, the same mules and the same 


that 


| camels, with the same shawls, all bei had a fixed 
' 


| value, which was afterwards paid in money 


ng wu os 
g thing 


lasted three or four hours, d 


were choked with the clouds of dust raised by the multitude pre 


This ceremony iring which we 


sent, all of whom, the men below in the s re, and the women 


on the terraces above, seemed im ecstasies at the sight of such 


riches 
} 


As to the English embassy, 


Our Turkish fnend thought the ceremony very undignified 
they were treated with respect, and 


worn out wilh ennul N 


THE FRENCHMAN IN PURSUIT OF INFORMATION. 
Ven | vas in Paris, I read in de journal sometir g about your coun- 


trv. lilong great deal for to see him. I read de journal more en- 
I learn him 


e Docteur Frank 


* say I to myself, “I shall 


core, to ascertain precisely your manner and vour habit 
exactly, sol tink den, from leete] story written by 
** Aha 
ship and sail for New-York, right 


iin, vich he call * de Vissle.” 


take 


tion.”’ I put 4e Docteur Franklin into my pockets, and I begin to re- 


vay, to get de mforma 





flect un his story about *“*de Vissle”’ Le Docteur Franklin vas 


von grand philosophe in dis country, but one ting dat he write in ** de 


Vissle” is ver much foolish. He say, “ven I vas little gareon, my 
parents fill my pocket with Cargent ; I met von other little gareon in 
de street vith vissle. It please me ver moch, so I buy him, and give 


ist like leetel de 








for him all de argent.”’ Vich is n foolish bov vould 


do. Den he say, * 1 go home much please vid de vissle, and trow de 
But de part 


in dis country 


whole house into one confusion,’ vich is very nat iral 


vot I tink 1s most foolish part, is ver he say, * people 


pay too moch for de vissle.” Ven I come here, | look all round 


le too much for de vis- 


me very moch, to see the people vot pay de 

sle. I no spike de Englis tong royez vous, so 1 cannot inquire ry 
dey no vissle ; but I am very moch astonist, ven I see nobody 
dat don't vissle nevair; so ] say to myself, Monsieur le Decteur 


Franklin dem humbug, to say de people of dis country pay too muct 
; 


for de vissle, ven dey no pay for no vissle time. So 


nevair at any 
I no read him no more, but I read Madame Trollope, who say dat 
de people of dis country buy de leetel penknife ver small, and cut 
de leetel end of de stick ver much. So 1] come to de grande con 
clusion, dat le Docteur Franklin I no comprehend ven I read in him 


rally, but dat he mean, de 





how de people hev always vissle con 





people here alvays re/te/ de leetel piece of timber vat you call chips 


] remain sometime under d 3 impression, Vich dist irdb my sleep, 


and my head 1s vat vou call ver moch contused, till | find out vat 


he all mean, ven von day I learn, to my grande satisfaction, dat al 


de people in dis coantry rittel, vic » eat ver moch de same 


as dey do in Paris, only more corn-beef, vich is all I learn since | 


come here to get de information 


APROPOS OF M. FREDERIC SOULIE’S NOVEL. 
An ably-conducted French review contains the following just er 
ticism of the raw-head and bloody-bones’ school of fiction, so much 


the vogue in France at present The curse of English literature 
is the fashionable novel—that of France 1s oppressed by the diabo 
drawn ideas 


Stramed 


lical novel. Our neighbours are presented with wire 


expressed in a stvle of equal feebleness and pretension 


metaphors and beld, not ha; py innovations, fill every page of these 





productions, and it is to these very faults they owe their reputation 


and their success In France. violence is done to cood taste and 
good sensé in a mode st bolder and more offensive, and all our 
natural wholesome instincts and sensations are destroved bv exag 
gerated conceptions, which cal! the imagination into undue and un 
healthy action M. Fredénie Soule elongs to this school, which 
I should be tempted to « the black ! of literature; for nt has 
rooted up our old and vener e persuasions and belefs; nt has, so 
to speak, torn from us Dv V ence t se sin d honest sensa 
tions which had before kept their place ke those old mementos of 
our ancestors, time onoured @ es, In which so many generations 
had led lives of tranquillity and ha ess. Buot what have our no 
velists made of the vast mater s they found im the heart and ima 
gination of the mass’ They have transformed them into mere pas- 


sions, without aim, without purity, without elevation, as the Van- 
dals, who destreyed so many palaces, left nothing in their stead but 


miserable hovels that afflict and depress the soul.” 


In vain 
centre of the universe cried out, bero, bero, peder souete, (off, 


* | THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


| MY PASSAGE. 





— 
’ BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D 


This | — 


Ir was a gallant ship, wherein I rode, 





As in an ark, the tempest-driven waves 
| 

Firm on her prow a hero stood erect, 
. Carved from the trunk of some proud forest tree— 


Francis THE First frowned on the subject deep! 


The morn —snugly trimmed she lay 


Enveloped 


was misty; 
in the fog, pre pared to spread 
Her swan-like canvass to the doubtful winds 
rhe clock toll’d twelve the steamer, like a howe 
Sea monster, puffed beside the smoky wharf 

Ihe passengers aboard !""—a voice exclaimed 
Then. 
A gentle spirit, yet a daring tar 
Groups of poor Swiss, grotesque and hardy men 
With t 

! 


And tawney women, with their boys and girls, 


- 


all leaped on the deck,—the captain first— 


ve curled pipe, and dress of motley hues, 


Keturning, to their native valleys, home 
*Tis come—the hour of parting has arrived. 
We leave the dock ; farewell those clustering troes 


Wh h, in the 


ae 
Ihe pleasant walks around the Battery '— 


summer, shade with foliage deep 


And now, in their automnal richness clad, 


} 


Disp ay a but a fading, scene 





How often have I spent, beneath those bows rs, 
I ti 


Flashed o'er the 


cool tresh evenings, while the setting sun 


golden bay, and countless shipe 
Sported or sl pt upon the rachant waves! 
A melancholy pleasure ‘tus to see 


| 


The city we have dwelt im disay pear, 


When on our way to lands so far removed ' 
To mark the spires grow dim—the domes, like clouds, 


Brood thick upon the distance—and to feel 


What doubt and peril dwell upon the seas! 

We reach the ship—the anchor soon is weighed— 
Her sails are ready for the ocean-breeze 
The 


Wheels her forced track, disporting with her 


steamer cleaves her—and close, side by side, 


prize, 


Like a leviathan, through wind and tide 


Behold my home, for many a weary day' 
Behold the narrow boundaries of my life! 
behold the entire world for me beyond 
\bvsses vawn, and wreck and rum stare 
i jovk around, with eager gaze to see 
Who are my fellow-prisoners but few 


There, one, an aged man, with hoary locks, 


Leans o'er the railing, and alone 
Yonder, 
As though he parted with 
Pace 


Seems deeply set upor 


pensive 
a comely youth, with pallid brow, 


some loving one, 


s the deck ;—a third, with book m har 


some serous task 


And one strange lady like a spirit cast 


l pon some solitary isic, unknown, 

And knowing no one These are they, with whom 

wf s mine to hold companior shy how long ? 

Three weeks have passed—when, lo ' upon my sight— 
Refreshed, as 1s my spirit—breaks the land ' 

It seems enchantment, after long, dull wee ke, 

All ennus, all monotony, to view 

Ihe first dun clifls of Europe—the green hills 

Of “la belle France’’—we seem to throw asiule 


W hate’er has troubled us, or given us pa 


i 


lo bury in the ocean we have crossed 


Al passion and all contliet—a new life 


Dawns on our be ng, radiant as the morn 


Of a sweet summer, waking up the birds 


From their delicious rest among the flowers 


rho gh black, and shapeless, lke a b g ited ‘ 
Of ruins, Havre strews her h and wale 
Vet, ‘tis a harbour, afver anxious days 
Of wayward faring on a weary wast« 
And such I deemed it when my trem! o fect 
I, giite 1, onee more, upo the sold ea 
1 recked not though a barre sie it were, 
Or lovely land ' 

Vet not so bles spring, 

The ne mouring swith tree 4 ‘ f 
And there re ga and rst l 0 
lwe yr wit n her wats ] 0 it ‘ * 
Amo thousand v pos faces. the « . 
And stripes flare out t ny ove 


ewill 





Servants bv 


levacies to all his mental servants, ¢ 4| to two years wages cach, 
considering them “ as his unfortunate frends, equal by rth, and 
r une The venerable and rodcty lohn Claude, 





only infers 
addressed his who, with an old 
servant, was kneeling before him: * Be mindful of this domestick ; 


as you value my blessing, take care that she wants nothing as long 


ng bed, thus son 


when on his uy 


as she lives.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WOMAN'S COURAGE. 





BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 





1. 
Tue manly lover by his young beloved, 
Stands shelterless amid the raging storm ; 
Shall not his dauntless spirit now be proved, 
While she clings trembling to his sterner form ? 
Their hands are closely clasp’d, but she is brave— 
The grasp that is uncertain is his own! 
He views the fatal flash, the whe!ming wave, 
Fearful with her, though fearless when alone. 
ue 
For her, what is there that he would not dare’ 
With her, he shudders at the thunder peal! 
And she, lest one beloved her grief should share, 
Assumes a courage that she cannot feel. 
But woman has a courage of her own 
For her the plague-struck chamber has no fears ; 
She cheers the dying, and, till life is gone, 
Denies herself tie luxury of tears ! 





ORIGINAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER, 


A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


IN TWO PARTS.——PART THE FIRST 
BY THEODORE 8. Fay. 


Wuen I was fifteen, aftera long holiday, my father began to talk 
to me of the necessity of application 
graphies of great men who had overcome obstacles by perseverance 
and industry. ‘* My son," he said, “‘you have been an idler long 
enough. I have wot suffered you to be so from carelessness. Your 
delicate health induced me to incur the disadvantages of abandon- 


He placed in my hands bio- 


ing severe study at your time of life Your education, however, 


has not been neglected. I have shown you something of the world 
You have tasted pleasure. I thought of the rose bud and cast down 
my eyes. You are not one of those weak persons who cannot taste 
without drinking to intoxication. Pleasure is meant for man—not 
as the object, but only as the cheerer and recreator of his existence 
Have you been happy since yon left B—ville '” 
** Sometimes, sir." 

* You have studied but little.” 

* | have read a great deal, sir.”’ 

** What have you read!" 

I ran over a fist tolerably long, but my father smiled 
** You have been picking the flowers. You have not performed 
the labours of life. What should you do if I were to be taken away 
from you, without leaving you any means of support?" 

“| have never thought of losing you, sir. But the navy—the 
army—" 

“Should you be obliged to adopt either of those professions, of 
which you know nothing, and which might probably disappoint your 
hopes as you grew older, you would have but few opportunities of 
study. You would be engaged in other pursuits and other retlec 
tions. By-and-by you will be cheated with some smooth faces 


some little agreeable—and then, good-by study. Now is the time, 
and if you please, you shall commence immediately ™ 

I expressed myself quite ready 

* To-morow, then, I will go with you to Mr. Stanley's. He keeps 
the best school, | understand, in the city You will be obliged to 
study as you have never studied before. He is severe to a fault. | 
do not approve of his system, as I think no gentleman ought to suf- 
But I trust much to your discretion 


for a blow Your powers of 


mind are good—your industry, | am sure, will be persevering, and 
your general character makes me hope the best. It is the fate of 
all mortals to be obliged to pass through scenes of difficulty and 
danger. You may as well begin now as later. You will require 
much care, heavy labour, strict propriety of deportment in all things 
You will moreover be called upon, doubtless, to exercise your good 
sense, of which you have a full share. Respect your masters, and 
You 
Bid fare- 


well, for at least the present, to the soft pleasures tn which you have 


respect yourself. You will find some above you in capacity 


are commencing @ hew career It Is not an tasv one. 


been engaged. Aronse your energies for active exertion. If you 
have energy, | expect to see it from this moment in your actions 
You have read Telemachus *" 
* Yes, sir.” 

* What do you think of it" 

*Ttis very beautifully written, and aflorded me much amusement.” 
** Amusement! Did you draw nothing but amusement from its 
You are old enough to have found tn it the most valuable 
It isa 


work calculated to elevate your character, and expand your under 


rages’ 
pages 


instruction. Read m again. IT will give you three days 


} 


standing. When you have finished it, we will go to Mr. Stanley's 


Now, if you please, for the last time, for a considerable period, we 





will visit the theatre this evening plays Othello. IT wish you 
to see whag effect genius combined with study can produce. Netther 
the poet nor the performer spent his life in dancing !” 

There was a slight emphasis on the last word. The whole con- 
versatien made a deep impression on my mind, as did everything 
from these revered and beloved lips. With its dignity there was a 


‘ertain kindness, and also a certain discontent which startled me 


| ‘T have been an idler,” I thought. ‘I see he thinks me so. 
| This subject he has waited for me to broach; well, let the future 
speak for me.” 
| Mr. Stanley was a schoolmaster, celebrated for the thorough man- 
ner in which he conducted young gentlemen through the prefatory 
stages of a classical education. His learning was as extensive as 
it was precise ; and he was, moreover, an excellent man and a kind 
one out of class. In school, however, he was a terrible imperso- 
nation of that great bewilderer of mankind, duty ; which idea has 
Half the cruelties and 
follies of the earth have been committed by the best of men, pos- 
|| sessed with a mistaken sense of duty. Mr. Stanley thought 1t his 
| duty to use his strap, with a most unflinch:ng and undiscriminating 
| perseverance 


sanctified many errours as well as crimes. 


Errour was to te flogged out of the establishment, 
| mistakes, whether caused by idleness, accident, limited compre- 
| hension, or demonstrable necessity, was to meet its sure and tn- 
'| stantaneous reward. He undertook the task of educating his pupils 
| with no other influence than fear. ‘Twenty years of experience 
had taught him the eflicacy of this course, and hardened his heart 
as well as improved his hand. From the mere force of habit, 
which prevented his perceiving its absurdity and injustice, he often 
| punished, I believe, without reflection 
It was not a token of wrath, and of course, 


It came to be on his mind 
| divested of temper. 
after beating every individual under his charge for so long a period, 
it could scarcely be of disgrace. It was to his pupil what the lash 
is to the horse—a mere way of urging him on—of keeping his at- 
| tention awake, of preventing his stumbling. Blows commenced at 
the moment of assembling the school, and ended only with the wel- 
come word, “young gentlemen, you are dismissed.’” A young 
friend, who had been some years under this auspicious system, gave 
me some appalling particulars 
| * He will never strake me,” said I, with a warmth. 
* Won't he!” was the reply 
I was a little agitated on approaching the house. My father was 
also silent. A servant conducted us into a neat drawing-rvom well 
furnished with library, globes, maps, and my quick eye did not over- 
look a long and apparently much-worn instrument of leather placed 
upon two nails, and which by instinct I concluded to be one of the 
cat-and-nine-taus. 1 waited the entrance of my Cerberus with an 
equivocal feeling. ** What, J who had half exhausted the pleasures 
of the world, who thought my education complete three vears ago, 


who had been an love ! 


/, trembling under a cat-and-nine-tails 

| was in the habit of conversing with my father, and, in my own 
estimation, a man. I had even smoked a cigar and written a small 
poem. When Mr. Stanley entered I made an easy bow, as much 
like my father’s as | could. Mr. Stanley, took no notice of my sa- 
lutation, nor of me either, for some minutes, while my father ad- 
dressed him. Then he looked at me, as he would at a piece of 
cloth or a horse that he was going to buy, and asked in a dry tone— 

* How old is he?” 

* Fifteen.” 

I reddened. My father shook me by the hand, and sand—* Well 
sir, | expect much from you,’’ and took his leave 

Ona motion from Mr. Stanley, I followed hin into the school-room 
Your seat, sir 


On entering he waved his hand with a bnef— 





A Latir 


Ine, which I 


For three or four days I was left mostly to myself 
grammar was placed in my hand, and a lesson given 


learned without difficulty I had time for observation: I heard the 


slap of the ruler—the blow of the strap—often received without a 


ery. There were more than a hundred boys, and three ushers 


Che strictest order reigned over everything Class alter class re 


cited—hour after hour rolled away—blow after blow—slap alter 


slap—groans, screams, shrinkings, and awful wry faces I thought 
it an odd place for study, but custom and necessity reconcile us to 


everviling Among the ushers, two attracted my particular atten- 


tion: one from his quiet, gentlemanly, encouraging air—the lightness 


and good humour with which he inflicted the punishments ordered 
by Mr. Stanley, and the aid which he endeavoured to give to his 
voung charge. I was luckily brought into contact with him at once 
He was a young Irishman, full of goodness, sense, and learning, 
and we got along together admirably. ‘The other was an Americat 
—a stern, domineering despot, who flogged with fidelity up to the 
reigning system, and spare d neither age nor merit 

The scene made upon me a profound impression ; but it had a 
beneticial effect 


I had determined that I would never deserve—and 


never submit tochastisement. In order not to be brought imo the 
predicament, in which | foresaw any attempt of the kind would place 
me, | aroused myself to the utmost piich. I 


rose bet 





studied by lamp-light—and I devoted all my evenings to my task 





My progress was ra} I—my conduct irreproachable At the end ot 


a year, | was the only boy in the school who had not been floyced 
It was remarked of me, and | learned that the despotick usher had 
had better kee p clearof him,” in a jocose way, to some of 


his more intimate pupils 


sa d, ‘ 
I'his redoubled my dislike, but it also 
redoubled my exertions. I soon became a good Greek and Lat: 
sc holar 

My friend, the severe usher, whom the boys nicknamed Draco, 
was, one dav, by a change in the arrangements, called upon to hear 
It happened that Mr. Stanley, and the other 
My disgust 


at this man had already reached a bigh point. We all considered 


our class in Virgil 


ushers, were, during the hour, absent from the room 


him narrow-minded, cruel, and insolent ; and his eternal ** don't tell 
me, sir,” and **do you dare to bandy words with me,” completed 
the disagreeable nmpressions which he had made on me. Upon this 


afternoon he called up our class. We were reading Virml. There 


i3 a certain passage which boys consider peculiarly difficult to con- 


strue, and which is rendered more formidable by a traditionary idea 


of its importance. ‘This gordian-knot was in our lesson. We were 
accustomed to stand around our master, in a half circle, while each 
one in turn mounted a stage on his nght, and there recited his por- 
Aware of this difficulty, I had devoted to it every moment of 


I was at the head of the class. I mounted the stage, 


tion. 
my time. 
and read my part very well. My successor had the famous sen- 

He failed. ‘The usher strapped him, and sent him to his 
The next did the same, and met a similar treatment—the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, in short all underwent the 
same failure and the same fate. I was then left alone, and, in a 
brutal voice, ordered up. The whole school knew [ had never been 
flogged—they knew and hated the character of the uslher—and they 
waited the termination of the scene, with all eyes turned towards 


tence. 


seat 


me. I was, of course, excited and agitated, but my determination 
only grew more inflexible. I commenced—I stammered—com- 
menced again—bvecame confused—and heard a titter run round the 
whole room. I felt that I was frightened out of what I knew by a 
man who intended to take advantage of his position. He was re- 
solved to correct and flog me; and a feeling entered my breast 
which I have experienced since, but had never known before. He 
raised the strap. I lowered my book, turned to him, and said, 

‘*Stop, sir—I will not submit to be flogged—I knew my lesson 
this morning, and have studied it as carefully as I could.” 

His eyes opened upon me with a stare of the liveliest indignation, 
only checked a moment from its outbreak by utter astonishment 

* You will not submit to be flogged!” he echoed in a tone of 
incredulity and wrath. 

**No, sir.” 

* You will not submit !” 

* No, sir—I will not su/mit.”—He rose and turned up the cuff 
of his coat, with an eye that glistened like a snake's, and laying his 


hand on my collar, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, vou atrocious your 


scoundrel, IT will flay vou alive !"" the strap descended upon mv head 


and ears. He lifted his arm to repeat the blow, I dashed my book 


into his face, and then struck him fiercely in the mouth; in an} 
stant, a wild shout rang through the room, rulers, ink-stands, books. 
and everything that could be procured by a hundred rebellious and 


indignant slaves, were showered upon his head. He staggered back 


towards the door, which some one opened, and the poor fellow was 


shoved and kicked fairly down stairs ; im an instant, every book and 


ruler was collected—every rebel was in his place—every counte- 


nance was demure. Mr. Stanley entered at the noise; but found 


no clue to the mysterv He was too wise to institute any inquiry 


as I was afterwards told I had taken my part coolly, and left the 


room, resolved never avain to re-enter the doors where | had re 


ceived this disgrace. | went to my father, and told him the whole 





storv. He made no comment whatever 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM JOUN SMITH. 
Su ville, Down East, in the state of Ma 
Dean Ginerat —I've jest got another letter from my sor 


lown in our disputed territory, and as I know you feel anxious t 


hear how thev get along down there, I hasten to send you a cupy ¢ 
t Ir Is asl ers 
Our Disputed Territory, pretty near the Line, March 20. 18 
Dear Farner Pell mother, IT amt shot vet, thor gh we ve 
e pretty consid of a brush, and expect every day to 
some mo Col. Jarvis has took quite a liking to our little S 
ville detachment He says we are the smartest troops he's 
ind as long as we stick by him, it isn’t Ser Jolin Harvey, 1 
New-Brumzick, nor even Queen Victory herself, can ever drive 
n off of Fuzherbert’s farm Pe rhaps you mavn't remée t 
nuch about this Pizherbert’s farm, where we are. It is the ve 
where the British nabbed our land-agent, Mr. McIntire, when 


e was abed, and asleep, and couldn't help himself, and carrie: 


off to Fredericton jat Let ‘em come and try to nab us if thev 
tnt wish their cake was dough again, I'm mis 


tle kind of a fort 


care, il they wou 


taxen We've got 





tp pretty considerable of a li 





ere, and we keep it ned day and night—we don’t more t 
ilf of us sleep to once ; and are determined the British shal! never 
ketch us with both eves shet 
But I ‘spose m er's in dreadful fidgets to know about the 
that I mentioned in the first part of my letter; so I must 
haste and get along to it. It wasn't exactly a scratch with the B 
tish soldvers, but something jest about as bad, and I don’t know | 


1 little worse, for 1t was a ong with them thievir g trespassers, thats 


And I think I 
1 


should as lives run my chance among soldiers as among thieves 


een cutting down our trees and stealin® our logs 


That mght arter we got here, when the sentries was all placed 
round the fort, and the things all pvt up for the night, Colonel Jar 


vis asked us to go in and set down and have achat. So we: 


and he asked us all about our march down here to our disputed t 


ry, and what the news was to home, and if we see the gover 
is we come along, and if he sent any word to him, and so on. Sar 
told hun ail about it, and told him the governour was 
terrible arnest for him to hold on to the logs; and said he must 
never flinch a hair, nor give up an inch of our disputed terr.tory 
let what would come, and he must put a stop to their cutting down 
our timber 

Colonel Jarvis said, the governour might let him alone for that; 
if Sir John Harvey got hold of any of them logs, he would have to 
get up airher in the morning than ever he did yet. 


** Now, Sargent Johnson,” said the colonel, “ you are a smart 
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2 : . ' “eer 
officer, and you've got a smart little company here ; and bein’ you've | 
jest come into the service, it wouldn't be no more than fair that you || 


should have a chance to take hold of some kind of a job that should 
be an honour to you and your company, and show to the people of 
the state what sort of grit you are inade of. I think it’s very likely 
there's some of them are thieving chaps about here in the woods 
yet, cutting down our umber; and you may take your men in the 
morning, and load up your guns and go off on a cruise, and see if 
you can ketch any of the rascals, and bring ‘em and their teams off 
here prisoners of war ; and the rest of us ‘Il stay here and guard the 
fort while you are gone. If the rascals set out to fight, don’t show 
‘em no quarter, but take ‘em, dead or alive, and bring ‘em off to 
the fort.”’ 

“Sargent Johnson told him, “that was jest sich a job as we 
should like, and we'd be out in the morning bright and airly and 
go at it.” 

Accordingly, as soon as it was daylight in the morning, I turned 
out and give Sargent Johnson a touch, and told him ‘twas time to be 


stirring. He was on his feet as quick as a wink, and told me te call 


the men and tell ’em to get ready. In a few minutes we got our 
reakfasts, and put some dinner in our knapsacks, and see that our 
’ } t 
guns was all well loaded ; and after the colonel told us which way 
we better go, we marched off and struck right into the woods 
We had rather tough getting about, pretty much all the forenoon, 
gng 8 } , 


scratching about through the bushes, and climbin 


, vi 
g over logs and 


o 
stones, and working our way through the swamps; but towards 
And, my stars ! 


lie, and tail as 


noon we begun to come along into the tunber-land 
sich great whapping pine trees, as straight as a care 


a liberty-pole, and standing all round as thick as the bean-poles in 


n, | guess you never see 





says Sargent Johnson, 


“ Ab.” 


thieving chaps picks their huckleberries. 


“this is the place where them 
We shall get upon the 
wack of some of "em bime-by 

At last we come to a pretty considerable of a kind of a little mver 
Sargent Johnson teld us to keep a sharp look out now, for they 


ogs into these small rivers and brooks, and im the spring 


hauled the 
when the ice broke up, they would shvot’em along out into the 
Aroostook river, and then scoot ‘em away off down the St John’s 
river, and carry ‘em off to England, aud nobody knows where. We 


followed the river up a mile or two, and | was away a little ways 


ahead of the rest, and at last [ heard a sharp kind of a click, like 


the sound of an axe chopping wood. | listened a spell, and then | 





heard again; a id I told Sargent I nsen we was ciose Upol ‘en 
for I could hear ‘em chop. At that we all st i and hstened 
and we could hear ‘em as plain as day Sargent Juhinson then tok 





us to see that the primin’ in our guns was all meht, and to fuller 
him as still as mice So we crept along as caretul as il we was 
going on eggs. Bime-by we got on toa little piece of msing G 
where we coud | x down tuwards the bend of the river, ar ere 





we see “em as busy at work as a threl in a mill DPhey had a little 








log 1 fur themselves, and another one for their oxen, and on 
chap was jest driving tne oxen , to give ‘em some hav, and tlw 
rest was going to dinner A ’ t one t we heard ¢ 
pug and he was digging his ax the side ¢ A great lary 
pine-tree as ro i as a set Lb t yone vl cmc ‘ 
t door, a red to! } ito come in to « ‘ 
fur the beans S$ all tur oul, } Ww C4 But he sa 
the be a im go to pot lor w rat He & ed, lor he wouldn t come 
n tll he got his tree down, any how So he key $ axe agoing 
click. click, and we kept still and looked on We see the tree was 
pretty 1 th off, and | } vy we yard a crack, and the a | ke 
louder crack ; and we *Ked and sec top be 1to ieuna 
tremble a jittle t was a monstrous great big tree—and then the 
cracks come quicker and louder, crack, crack, double crack it 
id tree begun to wh s thr 74 among the tops of the ¢ er trees 
with a roaring sound e, and the i two winks ¢ " 
im-bird’s eve, it went crash on to the ground like a clap oft 
der, and made ali smoke aga 

By king,” said Sargent Johnson, “if that’s the wav thev st 
our timber, | think it’s a caution 

After the tree was down, the chap s 5 axe » the s 
est as when any ly'sa reau >| 8 5 er ¢ vw r eit 
oil, and then he went into the camp to dinver 


" Now,” 





are at dinner we'll surround t camp, and take ‘e by surprise.” 

We looked down on to the bank of the river, and we see two or 
three everlastin’ great miles of lows, as ras twoort sé 

at thev had cut, and hauled, and rolled down the bank I} 
made some of our com Vv feel a int blue, for fear t t 
tuo many for us And they asked Sargent Johnson if we hadn’s 
seller wait t they come out of the camp, so we co 1 sé oY 
many there was of’em. For there was only eleven of us, and t 
the great pile of logs they had hauled down to the river, there n 


be @ hundred of them 


nson said he didn't care if there was five hundred 
he 1 their cam d take ‘em prisoners And says he 





‘Ifanv of you 1s cowards, you mav turn about and go back now 


8nd them that stays w have the honour all to ourselves * 


At that thev coloured up some, and said thev 





, , 
to go as fur as he woud 


but was ready 





So Sargent Johnson then give us off the plan of the campaign 
And says he— 


“ You see there is a door to the cabin, and it stands a lit'le ways 





Open ; and you see there's holes cut out through two sides of the 
eabin for windows. Now we must creep up as still as midnight, so 


that they shan't see us nor hear us, and when we've surrounded the 


cabin, I'll give a little bit of a low whistle, and in a moment, two 
of you must poke your guns right into them windows, and I'll step 


right into the middie of the door with my sword in one hand and 
; my gun in *tother, and two more of you must spring nght behind 
me and poke your guns in over my shoulders, one over my right 
| shoulder and ‘tother ever my left shoulder; and the rest of you 
must stand off, ali ready to tire, about two rods from the camp, as 
a core deserve. Colonel Jarvis says it’s always best to keepa core 
deserve, when you are going to make an attack. And as soon as l've 
got in the middle of the door, and staring of ’em mght in the face, 
I'il sing out to ’em like thunder—* Now you rascally stealin’ chaps 
new I've got you; now if you don’t give up im a minute, we'll shoot, 

If it 


don’t, and they set out to fight, why then we must fight, that’s al! ; 


you down like squirrels.’ And i guess that'll fetch ‘em tu 
and that’s what we come down here for.’ 

After Sargent Johnson had given us our orders, we told him we 
understood ‘em, and would stick to him through thick and thin. So 
we crawled along towards the camp as fast and as stujl as we could 
We had to climb right over that thunderin’ great big tree that they 
yest tell, because it was sich a bad place to get round ary end of 1 
But at last we got along up within three or four rods of the camp, 
and Sargent Johnson made a sign for us to halt, so we might all get 
ready ; and come to look round, one was missing, for there wasn’t but 
ten of us. And come to look round to see who it was, it was Lilly 


W iveoins 


prised too; for he said, for all Dilly was sich a fumbling, clumsy little 


Sargent Johnson looked cross enough, and a little sur 


chap, he never thought he was a coward. At that | looked back 


the way we come, and I see Billy's head bobbing up and down be 


nd that great pine tree, as he was jumping up with all his m 


and trying toclimbup ont. I see in a mmute what the difficulty 
was; he could tye tup on to the tree, and he didn’t dare to holler, 
for that would muster ‘em out of the cabin. Sol run back and 





jumped up’on to the tree and got hold of Billy's hand and hauled 


him over And we pre tty soun got all ready to make the attack 


Every man had his gun pinted towards the cabin and all ready to 


pull. IT and Jonathan Downing was to stand behind Sargent Johnsor 


and pint our guns over his shoulders; a 





to stand 





id Seth Jossiyn was 


to one window and Billy Wiggins to “tother As soon as we was 


; 


all ready, Sargent Johnson give a little, easy whistle, and we al! 














sprung to our places ; but belore Sargent Johnson had time to be 
gin to speak, Billy Wig ssg ] guess there must be som 
thing the matter with Billy's toreting his gun blazed away 
ke | itning ito the cabin window, and s ball w t splash rig 
nto a log on “tother side And all in the same breath the rest of 
our guns was all px 1 on every side, and Sargent Johnson was 
baw routto em Ww i Tu gy voice and ca got cm **stea 
rascals Oh, fate I wish you'd been there If you ever see a 
t k Of mice in the b ery I la nol meal, and ser 
e od cat wp right 0 the w ow and land right down the 
i e ol em, and see ow i enti, you might guess a 
ve v¥ them priso soto ed and s , round and 
a ed. As 1 was y rig < Sarre lohnson's 6 
l co ‘ “ , i C Was SIX « em, at thev v 
s } ‘ ‘ ers I} v ul @ pre 
i {f baked beans 
' “ the of it 1a kettle 
. 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ead a tatoes d so 
over the t t And whe t th re pbdroke upon ¢€ aii ft 
‘ ey all spr rg is if thev'd gone out of their skins 
the t ‘ ot y a whiriwind Ick t 
p the ace aime t er ol the cabin, and whe 
< e dv t eanst ! 1one side of the room to the other 
e shot 1 pes r x and e soup-kettie and the bread a 
‘ s e potaloes i co Keep the run ol 
After t s was over, and they see they wasn't killed, 
eol't . ne . ed @ handspik at they 1 to stir 
re w a er we eed >a sioe at they had to set on, an 
r t door and | t out an <« pur Bb 
when thev s our s} im rour so the they spr 7 into 
e« ers ‘ fie barre dt to t 
f c r At af they be to get still 
, 80 ct tbe heard, Sargent J ms¢ told "em to lay dow 
their arms At one ty his hands e, Vother one his 
t s to vet ce er t ‘ 
] s s 7 ! thev was w yto surre: 
t < soners of w At that, « emt s ee 
o the he among ‘em, a short, t man, with a re 
eanda f nose, ste t r i i $ is € J oO 
va ! lhe s ) 1 they must deliver them 
. s ers Ol Wara e ¢ ed to the American ca ’ 
And ‘ what is to be « e with us said he 
We en, Vv ave to be sent Bangor, t ve tried for 
ste the us ¢ our dis ed territory said Sargent Joh so 
~*~ We en, we ait st,”’ s e, and he sprang back and 
T ed »ythe « but w d ro 1 and see the res 
$ was as white as a 12 vering behind the barre 
1 see our nsa « r t , he see twas no use And 
eavs * Capta ‘ tt I'll give up And he bro t 
mn and give to Sargent ] ns Then Sargent Johnson o 
dered ‘em to come out two by tw and we took and tied ‘em t 


gether by twos, so we could guard ‘em easy ; and then we went to 
the hovel and took out the oxen There was two yoke of oxen anc 


a hoss; and we yoked ‘em up and 


loaded all the provisions they 
had in the camp and started off for our fort 
drove the oxen ; 


was sich an unlucky kind of a feller he bad no patience with bim 


you think he grir 


Jonathan Downing }| in every direction the eye 
and Billy Wiggins—Sargent Johnson said Billy || ry 


all Macoa lies before you 


| but after all, he said he didn’t know but what his gun goin’ off so, 


did about as much good as anything—so on the whole, bein’ he had 
sich short legs, he said Billy Wiggins should ride the hoss 

So when we al! got ready, we marched off towards our fort, and 
got back jest about sunset. And as we was coming up the hill to- 
wards the fort, they all come out to meet us and give us a salute 
I guess you never see a man more tickled than Colonel Jarvis was. 
He hopped up and down and slapped Sargent Johnson on the shoul 
der more than forty tuses; and declared if the oxen was only fat 
enough, we'd have one of ‘em roasted whole the next day for dinner 

But | can’t say any more to-day; so give my love to the folks, 


and | remain your loving son, JOHN, 


Don't 


rds it out pretty well tora boy that isn’t seventeen 


Dear Gineral, so much for my son John's second grist 


years old yet’ Yours, JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE 





FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


HERMITAGE PENHA DE FRANCA, 
A Favo residents in Macoa, 


the Penha ; 


rire walk with the foreign istoa 


high till to the westward, commonly called its proper 


however, is Nillau, on the of which 


in 1622 


name, summit slands the an 


cient Hermitage Penha de Franca, erected After leaving 


t? » ‘. ' i t} . ‘ ‘ } , 
the Praya Granda, the ascent to the hill commences by a rocky and 


neven path; at intervals some few steps are excavated to aid the 








ascent, but for the most part, one has to scramble over the rocks 
ind stones in no very comtortable manner The path is very cir 
cultous, now passing near the entrance to some Chinese village, 
ruarded by troops of the most ¥, ung y,a ninable set of curs 
ever seen. Approach too near, and up they start from every corner 
commencing ih concert such horrid ye ps thro ievery variation ol 
the gamut, which, although mosta y » Heed cause no alarm, for 
ne their masters, the ‘ A gre re arraut cowards 
nh, yOu are passing close ler the brink of some old wall, the 
e bricks appare vyabout t ri 1 ye vw, through a clus 
yer of ese graves Many tasty ve o . 
sh residents atiract attention, t.eir neat pres 
» frames covered with mat » Sire 
vw and the Sa pate iv be ie ‘ 
y show of flowers. © { thes i 
sas ‘ out =] ‘ I ‘ ‘ 
‘ Near this, on an se of i 
tion (laid 1 y years since ‘ we 
ri i icelv edifice, & Iyre yt nass and extensive walls 
es mm ‘ \ t s completion It 
, t d t ‘ ol at I’ ‘ dy, who con 
| ew \ 4 4 ‘ arn ré tres ut tt ‘ 
ne “ sa to have bee ens she y alter s cor 
cu Pa expected ¢ ne AK « i vy bole the ty 
su wily | resolv ) ‘ pe ! 
‘ ea g t edw ‘ ey assured her 
‘ s ty pust ft ove ‘ ¢ tse hne a v¢ 
' \ j 6 - ere @ . ‘ 
‘ ! t o and va 
ew ] beg er we itor v« 
(iiwe 4 r ‘ said ‘ . ’ I Vv cade D atid 
saly ’ s ‘ i ened na 
s reverend 5 ’ t ae lf ' he « ve 
cs 7 eav thos t ‘ ’ © ands ‘ 
! an | ( b ‘ ’ “ s¢ vA ‘ 
af ese ta ¥ e er t the coor of wt ‘ 
‘ wa 4 ‘ i 1 . a | ‘ 1 
ire ‘ ‘ * aX " ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1 ‘ 
. u med ‘ 1 ‘ t } rs } ‘ ! 
o- P er F but the praise of he 
< 1 ive vn 0 ex to lea es as u 
int { ae | t t p at once w 
which show n touche 4 
. ‘ t but be s kw e similarity of the Chinese 
eatur they seem all to t ‘ ‘ nthe same mould, a 
ri V j | t a measure be owing tk 
rs ec ol dress ’ class, especially those 
sho live e Ta f S s, dress so much hke the 
a9 twerei ' f own over the head 
‘ tied careless 1 t ‘ t e difficult to dist 
ht t et " twe ‘ ‘ eir itw 
i neatness ‘ ‘ ‘ r ( or nents, ¢ 
es sol w e flows vt t t rs Waki 
and wn the Praya, « freivae an ‘ bre.la to 
tit ny mm t ® , ’ 1 ‘ nt ‘ crit 
a'e } “si € i ¢ bs) es aong this 
wever, is of rather rare o t ‘ ‘ y such as have 
ot reduced trom i t at ear this bDacye of crucity, and 
f of s ‘ ‘ t em The ¢ ese lorers com 
this u teady gat their 1 tr@e- to the graceful warimg 
er e! ita sce the ¢ -ma with his white 
all clothes, lon e ot ; crape, awkward shoe 
shaven crowh ar ’ - t pping along so t kly 
ere!v holding 1 sta with e airs of a belle, to shade him 
irom the rays of the su 
Having reached the summit of the Penha, the view is charm ng, 


1s arrested by the most romantick scene 
The Penha being at the western extremity of the peninsula, 


It might truly be called the city of hills, 
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for they rise in every direction, presenting a wild and romantick as- 
pect, heightened by the numerous forts and convents capping their 
summit. To the east is the lofty Monte Charil, on which stands Fort 
Guia; directly at its base, a rocky point extends into the sea, on 
which is erected Fort St. Francis, with a church bearing the same 
Ata little distance from a grove of banians, peep forth the 
On another elevation, 


name 
white walls of the convent Santa Clara 
nearly in the centre of the town, stands the Monte Fort 
the residence of the governour on the Praya, is St. Peter's Fort, and 
on other points equally picturesque are the Bar and Bombarto Forts 
Scattered among these lofty hills are the dwellings of the Portu- 
guese, English, and American residents, and separated from near 


Fronting 


communion with Bartarians, may here and there be seen the closely- 
packed huts of a Chinese village, across whose narrow streets or 
lanes the inhabitants are rapidly gliding, bearing their little strings 
of fish, or baskets containing either the gleanings of the streets or 
refuse from some foreigner’s table, while parties of Lascars, Caffres, 
and Chinese are wending among the hills. ‘The long rains and 
typhoons, to which this climate is subject, combine to give Macoa 
an air of great antiquity ; thus buildings, in reality quite new, have 
from these causes a very time-worn aspect. During the wet season, 
the rain pours down in torrents or fitful showers for weeks, washing 


away the chenam or plastering spread over the exteriour of most of 


the dwellings, and at the same time rendering everything within 
doors damp and uncomfortable. The water drops from the ceiling, and 
to preserve their silks and other fine articles from the effects of the 
damp, the ladies are obliged to pack them away in tin boxes, wrap- 
ped in oiled paper, and otherwise guarded from the air. Then come 
the typhoons—the wind blowing tremendously, tearing off the tiles, 
aometimes unroofing whole streets, while over those dwellings on 
the Praya Granda, the sea rushes furiously, sweeping away the ve- 
randas, and often penetrating even into the drawing-rooms. To add 
to the terrours of the tempest, during most of the time the thunder 
rolls awfully, reverberating over the hills and adjacent islands, while 
the lightning is incessant and vivid 

The Hermitage Penha de Franca is very much dilapidated, and 
will soon be but a ruin. A part of it has been lately repaired and 
rendered tenantable for a few old friars. It is surrounded by a high, 
black wall, extending some distance. On one part of it is erected 
a rude stone cross, which Portuguese ships passing the Penha, are 


in the habit of saluting by firing a few guns. c.H.B 





NAL LETTERS FROM THE WE 





ORIG 





LETTERS FROM DETROIT. 


We left Pontiac and his associates at swords’ points with the 
British at the very instant of developed treachery 
——** | said the chief was brave 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 
Yet dave not say that now his blood 
Kept on tts wont and temper'd flood.” 
It is recorded that, at this crisis, ‘* Monsieur Pontiac,” as he is 
oddly enough called in the French manuscript before alluded to, ac- 
tually trembled. 


Walter! 
* Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend, 
Who ever recked where, how, or when, 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain |" 


Yet Major Gladwyn, foregoing the gratification of a natural desire 


of revenge, in the prudence which dictated a conciliatory course | 


with the savage neighbours of his isolated command, contented him. |! 
/rison to endeavour to retrieve some of the disgraces of that humt- 


self with drawing aside the blanket which concealed the shortened 
rifle, reproaching the chief with his treachery, and ordering him and 
his party from the fort The Indians retired in sullen silence ; but, 
as soon as they had passed the gate, gave the yell and fired upon 
the garrison, proceeding afterwards to wreak their baffled fury upon 
various unoffending families in the vicinity, whom they murdered in 
sold blood 
fecurrences, and so much were the troops harassed by their strange 


Hostilities were continued for some time after these 


wild foes, that they began to think seriously of abandoning the post 


and retiring to Niagara. At this juncture, Major Campbell, the 


former commander, who still remained in the fort, was persuaded to || 


try his influence with the natives, with whom he was supposed to be 
popular. He eonsented, with a generosity which deserved a better 
fate, to trust himself with the wily Pontiac in his own lair, and, ac 
companied by Lieutenant McDougall, proceeded to the Indian camp 
As might well be expected, these brave officers were detained as 


hostages Lieutenant McDougall, afler some time, succeede 
a ¢ced in 


making his escape ; but Mayor Campbell was horribly murdered near 
Bloody Bridge, (now the eastern extremity of Jeflerson Avenue.) 
by an Indian who had a private grudge against him, and who made 


g the deed and 


his escape to Saganaw; Pontiac loudly disclaiming 
its perpetrator 

The battle of Bloody Bridge, the consequence of an Indian am 
buscade, resulted in the loss of the commander of the British force, 
and seventy men, with forty wounded. Yet Pontiac's ardour seems 
to have cooled from this time; and after the arrival of General 
Bradstreet, in the spring of 1764, with an army of three thousand 
men, the chief abandoned the country and retired to Ilo, where 
he was aesassinated by a Peoria Indian. The Ottowas, and the 
tribes in their alliance, avenged his death to the utmost, and the 
memory of the great Ottowa chief 1s still held in the highest reve- 
rence among his countrymen in the wilderness 

During the revolutionary war, the British, who had taken unwea- | 
ried pains to conciliate the Indians, employed their agency in many 


deeds of atrocious cruelty ; a warfare, calculated to arouse the most | 


And well he might, for what saith again dear Sir! 
i} house, and through almost every farm im the territory 


‘deadly passions of human nature ; ‘ a warfare,” says Mr. Cass, 
‘to distress, not to subdue.” General Clarke succeeded, after ex- 
bibiting in a series of brave and persevering efforts, the best qualities 
of a soldier, in humbling to the very dust the pride of Governour 
Hamilton, who had marched as far as Vincennes, with the intention 
of cutting him off; and Hamilton, with some of his abettors in the 
savage acts to which we have but alluded, was sent in trons to 
Virginia. 

The recognition of our independence was followed by difficulties 

, touching the surrender of the posts. These gave rise to an Indian 
war, which called into action Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne, and 
which ended in the evacuation of Detroit by the British, and the 
peaceable exchange of the British for the American flag 

In June, 1805, Detroit was completely destroyed by fire—so, lite. 
rally, we are told, that but two buildings were left standing. The 
inhabitants remained for some time encamped on the commons be- 
hind their devastated site, and not a few of them had begun to rebuild 
their dwellings, renewing the town on the contracted and incom- 
modious plan of most fortified frontier places, when General W1l- 
liam Hull arrived with the dignity of governour of the territory. His 
immediate care was the adoption of a new plan for the rising city 
Judge Woodward, to whom is attributed the labyrinth of triangles 
which now conspire to puzzle not only the stranger but the residents 
themselves, is said to have regarded his plan as combining all the 
excellences to be culled from the annals of city-building—from that 
of Tadmar in the wilderness to that of Washington our own—and 
often declared the magnificent outline ‘“ would take eight centuries 
to fill up.” It is the opinion of those best acquainted with Detroit, 
that the judge must await the completion of his design for the enco- 

| miums which he doubtless considered his due. Grand crescents— 
avenues of all sizes and in all directions—triangles of all possible 
acuteness—and “ passages which lead to nothing’’—would be gladly 
exchanged, as says Colonel Whiting, (from whose address before 
the Historical Society I borrow these brief but applicable items, ) 

‘for the simplicity, symmetry, and convenience of the plan of 

William Penn 

The new town of Detroit had no other defence than the fort in its 
rear until 1807 or [808, when the threatening movements of some 

of the neighbouring tribes of Indians led to the erection of a 

stockade around it, which was not removed until 1817 

The details of General Hull’s surrender of Detroit to the British, 
under General Brock, would probably have little interest tor the 
readers of the Mirror. It is still a subject of angry reminiscence 
with the older inhabitants, and I have seen the eves of a fair Pen- 
thesilea, who was not born when it happened, glitter with indigna 

' tion as she spoke of it. General Hull has had his defenders cer- 

| tainly ; yet when I have been sauntering up the Springwells road, 

the path of General Brock’s approach, (narrowed in as it is by) 
the river on one side, and high fences on the other, I have thought 
that asmall party of old women, armed with their snuff-boxes, 
knitting-needles, and that other sharper little weapon which they 
usually carry about them, might have held the pass against a con 
This disastrous blunder had the most distressing 


After the British had taken possession, the Indians, 


| siderable force 
consequences 
| in their employ, * carried plunder and devastation into almost every 
The miser 
| able inhabitants had no alternative but to submit or incur the hazard 
of more aggravated outrage. Most of the citizens of Detroit were 
sent into exile, and distress and ruin appeared to be the inevitable 
lot of all.” 

General Winchester, who was afterwards sent by General Har- 


lating campaign, seems to have emulated the fame of that other 
commander, who, according to the wicked rhyme of those days, 
* Gave Canada a dreadful swingein 
Burnt one log-hut—killed one dead kadean.” 
But Perry's victory salved all '—* opened the lake to General Har 
rison, who soon after crossed his army to the Canadian shore. and. 
m, which was brilliantly finished by 


in the course of a short campai 
the battle of the Moravian towns, drove the enemy from the north 
western frontier.” 

Governour Cass's administration commenced in 1813, and from 
this time the inhabitants of Michigan reckon their day of prospe 
Aslongas 


rity. But what ts so uninteresting as prosperity ' 


—** Martial spirits, all on fire, 
Breath'd only blood and mortal ire,” 


the vicissitudes of the lonely border fortress furnished materials for 


many a wild tale. But now the rich turf of Michigan covers the 
remains of Fort Shelby. 
* Warriours from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer 
They but vield the pas stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths tor beauty’s hair.” 


iurels ere 





The warlke Tecumseh is represented by a pretty thriving vil- 


laye—the Shawnee Prophet has suffered himself to be “ trotted 
out,’ * shorn of his beams,” from one end of the union to the other— 
‘““and Alnwick 1s a market town’—proud of its wharves, and its 
steamboats, and its blocks of brick stores The fur-trade, which 
has (at least since ** Astoria,”’) something of picturesque interest, 





is exchanged for loads of flour from the broad plains of the mterion: 
of this fertile peninsula, and whole hecatombs of beef and pork, and 


mountains of cheese and dred apples, from Oo. Yet these vulvar 
matters, thoug! 


1 “of no use to any but the owner’ —certain!y of 
none to the poet or the historian—are, after all, verv comfortable 
lesirable 


things in their way; and Detroit is contessedly a more ¢ 


residence in 1839 than it was in 1701. In my next I shal] endea- 


vour to give some idea of its present appearance c.P 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


PiaNororrvE PLayinc.—A late writer on the “art of playing the 
pianoforte,” makes the following judicious remarks :—* The genius 
of the pianoforte demands, as an essential quality in every performer 
—rapidity of finger. The glitter of notes evenly plaved with both 
| hands, long scales, uninterrupted by any break, permitting surpris- 
| ing touches of modulation and combination of notes that cannot be 
| cbtained with equal facility from any other instrument to be heard 

—are the principle upon which our pleasure from the piano is de- 
| rived. Adagios and cantibile movements may be played upon more 

vocal instruments with equal, if not superiour etlect; but there is 
nothing which can do what the pianoforte can with respect to va- 
|| riety, and in certain effects it is unrivalled. In reflecting for a mo- 
|; ment on the vast variety of combinations that passages for the plano 

assume—the new difficulty that grows out of every new form—and 

that of the myriad of notes we hear in the concerto of some emi- 

nent players, each individual note is produced by the energy of some 

one out of the small human allotment of fingers—again, that each 

key must not be merely touched, but that its force must be caleu- 
ated, or there would be no equality in playing, we may (recollecting 
the original imperfections of the hand) imagine what labour goes to 
the formation of a perfect mechanism. There is scarcely any instru- 
ment that presents such complex forms of study, or that demands 
such constant, patient, and judicious practice. And yet in this 
country the common errour is to suppose that the road to the acqui- 
sition of a perfect command of the instrument, to the talents of a 
Mosehe les, or a Cramer, is one of amusement. It is imagined that 
by playing pieces of musick to sweeten the labour of practice, mixed 
with a few scales, a player will at length be formed. A young lady 
is left till she is fifteen or sixteen vears of age under the care of 
sucha teacher as she finds at school ; she then quits, and going with 
her friends to some party, hears some excellent playing, and is seized 
with an ambition to excel 


On attempting to produce on her own 
iano something hke what she has heard, she becomes sensible th 

| , sensible that 
her fingers do not move with the even force and regularity that they 
ought. A master is engaged to correct her defects; but, even let 
him set to work as judiciously as he mav, what is he to do witha 
Or what inclination is there 
in a grown pupil to undertake all that labour which should properly 


be accomplished in childhood '"’ 


hand that has been so long neglected? 


Homaoratuick poses.—It is the division of doses of medicine 
into such infinite fractions that has drawn upon the homeopathick 
practice the denunciation of the allopathick physicians, as it is con- 
sidered utterly impossible that such imponderable particles can pro- 
duce any beneficial or prejudicial effect. However, experience has 
afforded abundant proofs that these infinite atoms do produce posi- 
What appears to our feeble organs an 
atomick fraction, may produce phenomena on the organism which 
we cannot comprehend, but should not therefore be denied. Let 
one grain of iodine be dissolved in one thousand five hundred and 
sixty grains of water, the solution will be limpid ; let two grains of 
starch be dissolved in two ounces of water and added to the first 
solution, and the liquor will forthwith assume a blue tint. In this 
experiment the grain of iodine has been divided into one million one 
thousand five hundred and sixty. Dissolve the four-hundredth part 
of one grain of arsenick in four hundred thousand parts of water, 
and the hydrick-sulphide will bring it into evidence. Let a five- 
thousandth part of arseniate of ammonia be dissolved in five hundred 
thousand parts of water, and the addition of the smallest proportion 
of nitrate of silver will obtain a vellow precipitate 


tive and evident effects 


. Numerous ex 
periments of a similar nature may be resorted to, to prove that the 
most minute particles of two substances possessed of chemical 
affinities may be brought into action, although diluted, nfinrtum 


ActD CONTAINED IN ANTS.—Contrary to the once-received doc 
trine, that no acid was to be found im any animal, except as the 
etfect of disease in the alimentary canal, many secrete 
peculiar and powerful ones. The fact that blue flowers, when 
thrown into an ant-hill, become tinged with red, has been long 
but Mr. Fisher, of Shettield, about 1670, seems to have 
been the first who ascertained that this effect ts caused by an acid 


with which ants abound, and which may be obtained from them by 


Insects 


known : 


Margratt and other chemists have 
Phe subsequent experiments of Deyeux, 
is acid is not ofa 

These acids 


distillation, or infusion in water 
confirmed this discovery 
Fourcroy. and Var quelin, have ascertained that t 


distinet kind, but a mixture of the acetick and mai 





such considerable quantities, and so concentrated in these 
number of Formica bruised in a 
mortar, the vapour is so sharp, that it is scarcely possible to endure 


It also transpires from them ; 


are 





animals, that, when a rufa are 
for they leave 
traces of it on the bodies over which they pass ; and hence, accord- 


it ata short distance. 


ing to the experiments of Mr. Coleridge, 
] 
| 


the vulgar notion that ant 
cannot pass over a line of chalk is correct; the eff rvescence pro 
} 


luced by the contact of the acid and the alkaline be 


ng so consider- 
ibie as in 


The circumstance of 
much of the food of ants being of a saccharine nature 
; j 


or this copious secretion of acid, the use of which 


some degree to burn their legs 
may account 
Is probabiy to 
defend themselves and their habitations from the attack and intru- 
sion of their enemies 


IMPOSSIBILITIFS, 


Filed is the dream so fondly nurst,. 
Of angei jovs the fragile token ; 
The bauble of our love ts burst. 


Its cobweb ties for ever broken 





T i¢n seek not passion to renew— 
Beheve me that tie eam is ended 
Who in this wise world ever knew 
Of cobweb tues or | les mended ” 

E CATION OF THE PEOorLE —It has been o} served, that if the 
French had been an « cated people, many of the atrocities of their 
revolution would never happened, and I believe it Furious mobs 
are composed, not of en tened met ott whom the passions 

e dominant over the dgment, because the judgment Las not been 
exercised, and lormed, and habituated to direct the conduct. <A 
factious declaimer can much less easily influence a number of men 
who acquired at schoo! the rudiments of knowledge, and who have 

ntly devoted their leisure to a Mechanick’s Institute, than 


e who cannot re i 


d or write, and 





who have never practised 
And as the education of a people 
Despotick rulers 


reasoning or considerate thought 


prevents political evil, it effects political good. 


well know that knowledge is inimieal to their powers 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
A Tragedy. By Rufus Dawes. New-York 
1839. Pp. 118 


“* ATHENIA OF Damascus.” 
Samuel Colman. 


We took occasion some months since to commend this work, when 
in manuscript, to the favourable attention of the managers of our 
principal theatres. It has lately been published in an elegant style 
by Mr. Colman 
opinion of the high dramatick and literary merit of the play 


A more careful perusal has confirmed us in our 
The 
action is developed with consummate skill, and the ternble catas- 
trophe presents one of the completest triumphs of the tragick art 
that we remember in the whole range of the acting drama. There 
is little opportunity for the development of character in a tragedy 
written for the modern stage, in which it 1s requisite that the repre- 
sentation should not occupy more than two hours. The starring 
system is another obstacle in the way of the attainment of this ob- 
ject ; for every trait or action that attaches interest to the subordi- 


pate characters, is opposed by the sfar, as calculated to detract from 


his or her peculiar importance. There is an essential difference, 
likewise, between dramatick effect and stage effect ; for that which 
is supremely dramatick in the closet may be made supremely rdi- 
culous on the stage 
the dramatick productions of the present day to those of the Eli- 


Those who complain of the imferiority of 


zabethan era, do not take into consideration how few of the plays 
of the elder dramatists, of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Massinger, retain possession of the stage. Indeed, what modern 
audience would sit through the best play of Shakspeare, unaltered, 
and unadapted, and uncertailed! It is plain, that what was once 
merely a work of genius, must now be a work of genius and art 
combined. The modern dramatist, who writes for the stage, must 
not only be a poet, but an artist, versed in all the technicalities of 


the profession, and fettering himself by mechan calrules. It is ac- 
cording Mr. Dawes no small praise to say, that his tragedy is at once 





a good acting play, and a beautiful dramatick poem 








characters, are characters in the best sense ol the word 
Athenia is portrayed with matchless power and truth ; and Calous 
is the Impersonation of all that is generous and noble in the hero and 





t extracts we 





the lover We need reler to the have already 
published, to prove that our estimate of this beautiful tragedy is not 


exaggerated 





THER rorems.” By J. K 
Duodecimo. Pp. 212. 1539 


“INDECISION, OR A TALE OF THE Fak WeEsT: AND 
Mitchell, M.D. Philad a: Carey and Hart 
A favourite correspondent has sent us a lor 


r critical notice of this 








beautifully-printed volume, which, we sincerely regret, we must de- 





fer for want of room Coming, as the paper does, from a lady, and 


one, whose writings have frequently enriched our columns, and 


whose good taste in literary matters we have never been im the habit 


ol disputur g, we cannot omit the publication of her rem irks without 
} 


an apology, which we herewith re spectiully tender So much for 


the criticism—now for the work itself. The longest poem im this 
volume is that from which it derives its name—* Indecision.” It 
abounds in good poetry, and the merit of the ** Song of the Prairie” 
alone is sufficient to redeem al! its faults. It is a story of the West, 
and affords the author opportunities for many exquisite and highily- 


wrought sketches of forest scenery, mountain and stream. We 


would like to juote the admirable picture of night on the Allegha- 


nies, and several other passages, which we had marked for that pur- 
But we must content ourselves with 


referring the reader to the work itself, with the assurance that we 


pose, did our limits permit 


have read it with great pleasure, and that it cannot fail to af- 
ford him equal satisfaction. Many portions of the poems are bold, 
original, and struck off with the hand of a master. There are se- 
veral minor poems in the collection, which are remarkable for their 
grace of expression and beauty of thought. 


reader should kuow the author, who 1s a physi- 


To adequately appre- 
ciate this work, the 
cian of Philadelphia im arduvus and incessant practice, and whose 


| 


amiable qualities and brilliant intellectual endowments, united to 





his bland and ge demeanour, have rendered him an ornament to 


the most polished circles of our fair sister city. The work is appro- 
pnately dedicated to Dr. Chapman, in a poetical address full of 


} 


uth, simplicity and feeling—alike honourable to the author and 


his venerable friend 





“Tue Mexray Taces or tHe Turee Wise Men or Gotuam.” By the 
author of * The Dutchman's Fireside.” ** Westward Ho'’ * Salma 
gu New-York : Harper and Brothers. Pp. 236 





This forms the 
K. Paulding ; 


amusing contents, 


ifteenth volume of the complete works of James 


and those who are unfamuliar with its racy and 


will do well to make themselves acquainte d with 


them fort th As the 





title promises, the tales, which are three 


number, are full of fun and mernment, contaming satirical hita 


We are 


shed in this complete 


al many o! the popular fallacies and hum igs of the day 


glad to see the works of Mr. Pa lding puoi 


and handsome form. Luke the productions of Irving, they are in- 


corporated in the American classicks, and have already established 


for the author a permanent reputation as an acute and elegaut 


Writer, and a satirist of pre-eminent powers 


“ Lonpos tn 1838." Bvan American. New-York: Samuel ( man. Pp.208 


The statistical portions of this work are apparently executed with 





of service to al 





itv, and we doubt not that manual will be 


ers in the great Brit 


who may find themselves strar 


sh metropoits 


There is muct » scattered through th and 





agreeable foss 


e pages, 


i 
as we are 


the author's advice, 1s, as far able to judge, 


To those 


very good 
about starting fur England in our packets and steam 


tive and an entertaining 





ships, it cannot fail to prove both an instru 
companion. The wood.cuts, that embellish this volume, add mate- 
nally to its value 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ B. H. B.'s” lucid and able remarks on international copyright, are placed on file 
Sor wmsertion.—We know nothing of the grievance of which “ A Citizen” 
complains. —** Airy's” account of the Fancy Ball will be quite acceptable.—We 
must decline the contributions of “Y.C."" Vivian,” and “X.T.C. 
to-day another original poem, from the pen uf the most popular of living Eng- 
lish song writers, Thomas Haynes Bayly. Lake ali the poetical productions 
of the author, at ts charactertsed by a beawtiful sumplicity and an artist-ihe 

It presents 

@ perfect picture to the mind's eye, and ts as true wn tts philosophy as ti ts 








— We publish 


grace, which an wnferiour hand might wm vain atiempt to rival 
touching mits poetry The songs of Bayly, unambitious as they may seem tn 
pownt of style, contain the ingredients of perpeturty, being already familiar as 
household words to all lovers of musich wherever the English language 1s 
spoken 
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Grace Darling again. —The last number of the Mirror contained 


the narrative of the loss of the Forfarshire steamer, with an engrav 


ing, which has been so well received by our readers, that we this 
day publish a medallion likeness of Grace Darling, engraved by Dr 
Anderson, and the words of a popular song just published by Horn 
and Davis. We are indebted to these enterprising publishers for 
the drawings from which these cuts have been taken, and which ac 
company the melody, which has an original arrangement and svm- 


phonies, by Charles E. Horn. Itis a beautiful specimen of litho 


graphy and musick-engraving. There are several songs on the same 


subject, but none that we have seen has been produce d with so much 


care and skill It may be added, that the above likenesses of 
Grace and her father are copied from actual portraits, said to be 
faithful delineations of the onginals. The song, to which we have 


referred may be found on the first page of this day's Mirror 


North Rover steamboats. —F or the information of those who travel, 
we take this opportunity of stating that the following boats are now 
running daily between this city and Albany. They are in admirable 
order, having been overhauled, refitted and repaired during the past 
winter. The Albany has had her bow altered, and she now mea 
sures two hundred and eighty feet in length! These boats are of 
the first class, and are commanded by courteous and efficient offi 
cers. The fare is three dollars in both lines—meals extra 

DAY LINE 
Cuametain—Captain Goram 
Ataany—Capiain Jenkins 
Exie—Captain Benson 
One of these boats leave the foot of Barclay-street, every morning 
at seven o'clock 
NIGHT LINE 
Dewitt Cuinton—Captain Roe 
Swattow—Captain Mc Lean 
One of these boats leaves the foot of Courtlandt-street every after 
While noticing the regular boats of the 


noon at five o'clock 


** North River Steamboat Association,’’ we must not omit to men- 
tion that the Highlander, commanded by Captain Johuson, has com 
menced her regular trips between New-York and Newburgh, stop 
ping at Cauldwell’s and West Point. We trust there will be no 
landing of passengers from small boats this season. ‘That custom 


ought to be abolished entirely 


Tagliwni.—Our readers may, perhaps, be gratified by a brief ac 
count of the ballet in which Mademoiselle Taghom has just had 


such wonderful success in St. Petersburgh. It is called La (1 


tana, the Gipsy, and was offered by the author, M Tag ion, the 
celebrated dancer's father, to the Paris Opera some years since, but 


was declined by the manager, as he was then getting up the opera 


of La Esmeralda, another gipsy piece, founded on the character of 


that name in Victor Hugo's Notre Dame. La Esmeralda dropped 
l Now 
* On the fifth of December,” says Count Waldyn- 





dead once, Vv e La Gitana carries everything before nt 


for the details 
ski, a correspondent of L’ Artiste, * the first night of the new piece, 


to aid in getting up which, the emperour had appropriated two hun- 
dred thousand rubles, a crowd, without example, kept moving to 
the theatre from early mornmg. Unluckily mt was a thawing day, 
and you can well imagine that the feet of so many men aud horses 
did not improve the state of the pavemeuts. ‘Two deplorable acc: 
dents occurred ; a boy was crushed to death near the ticket-office, 
and a young man suffocated at the entrance of the fourth gallery 
Singularly enough, it has since been reported that they had been 


brothers, sons of a merchant of Gartanai-Dwor. As a work of in- 


vention, the ballet of La Gitana is certainly above all others of the 


kind, as you may sce by a brief sketch. In the first act, we are at 
the fair of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; that is, three hundred persons 
are brought on the stage at once, commng and going, singing and 
shouting, blowing horns and beating drums. Some play at different 


games, others mde flying horses ; some are dancing on Topes, others 


climling mats de cocague ; beyond are sharpers, bears, apes, quack 


| doctors, Savoyards, merry andrews, Tyrolese minstrels and gipsies, 
ling 


each busy in their own way, to the mixed musick of rattling carte 


and hand organs) The second act, and you may fancy the effect 


} 


of such a contrast, is laid in the thickest forests of the Pyrenees, 


waere the gipsics are encamped And do not imagine that the tor 


rent which rolls down before you, is manufactured, as it would be 


in Paris, out of sundry yards of painted canvass: it is bonafide tor 


rent produced by a bonatide waterfall, twelve feet high and twenty 


four feet wide, which rolls as majestically as may be, under three 


solid bridges, which are crossed every minute by horsemen at ful! 
gallop. It is thus surrounded by nature herself, that the gipsies ex 
ecute their dance, after which the whole caravan, counting two hun- 


is, beats up and marches off 





dred perso n search of another resting- 














plae e. The third act carries us to a m sed ball, alor gside ol which 
your famous ball in Gustave is nothing at all. Imagme two hundred 
and sixty dancers, and a hundred and forty figurars, im the richest 
and most Varied dresses, |) by five thousand bougres in a hun 
dred and twenty lustres, and i will have some idea of the ball in 
the Gifana What do you think new of M lag hon’s ball? Do 
you know of any constructed on so gigantick a scale, oflermg such 
a tield for the display of one of the greatest splendour and the most 
refined taste * Neither at Pars, London, nor Vienna, have I seer 
anvtliung that can be compared to it But you w ask me where 
s Mademoiselle Taglion: all this while Wait a moment. It was 
proper to describe you the sceve m which she aj; pears, belore speak 
wg of the lady hersell She appears in the G na tour times Ir 
the first act she dances a gipsy dance of the usual kind In the 
seco she dances something | hardly know how to describe to you 
but it is one of the strangest d most wonderful things um the 
world being executed, as you may we . pose, with the most 
ee precision a d grace! ss, to @ true gipsy musick, 
jat is to the musick of bottles, ketJles piasses, Irying-pans, tongs 
and shevels, and other Kitchen turniture In the third act she 3a} 
pears twice, first in a pantomime seene, in which she displays great 


talent as an actress, and ieelu uo ai d pathos ul surpassed ; and alter- 


wards, im the spicnd d ball-scene | mentioned belore, m Which she 


dances a pas shyrien, composed for her in Pans by her brother. It 


would be prudent, perhaps, to confine myself to this mere list of the 


pertormances of 


our great artist, tor how can l hope to describe in 


words the imeconceivable pertecuion to which she has attamed—the 


airiness that a swallow might envy—the grace at once modest and 


At the 


time, how can I refrain from expressing the powe rful impression she 


voluptuous, the wonderful lightness and buoyancy sane 


prod ced’ If 1 were to live a thousand years, [ should not forget 
the evenmng of the fifth of December—I shall never forget those ex 
quisite attitudes, those graceful hoverings between heaven and 
earth, those tiny Atalanta-feet, more rapid in their movements than 
a bird's wing I have seea Mademoiselle Taghom often since she 
has been at St. Petersburgh, but 1 may safely say that 1 did not 
really know her tll [saw her im the Gitana. My letter would be 
mperfect if | did not mention that the new ballet has obtained a 
success never before equalled The receipts, the first night, were 


; 
} 


sand two hundred and nine rubles, and have not fallen off 











hiity the 
a cent for ten days 
The Theatres The Park has been dumg a very fair business 
Rienzi, Lafitte, the Last Days ot 1 Hapen and other specimens 
he illegitimate drama We wish that the taste of the publick 
had authorized Simpson to give Us entertamments of a higher and 
ial character, whereim the inimitable powers of Placide 
n displayed. But there will soon be a lustration of 
the Park Mies Tree and Caradon Allan are ¢ 
National has thus far hada most prosperous seas 
been succeeded by the performances ol W allack, 
which promise to be unusually attractive At the Frank Diane 
ford has been active in the product m of novelties, and what wit! 
the Old Clock, the Aroostook War, and other good things, he’ ha 
done a profilatie business 
Simmona's lectures. Mr. Simmous appears to bear away the 
palm among the popular lecturers ul the day His course upor 


Shakspeare, at the Stuyvesant In rte, bas attracted very full and 
fashionable audiences A suceceding course upon American ora 
tors w du ess have equal success Mr. Summons is an ad 
mirabie eloculonist, @ practised 4 elepant writer, and a man of 
undoubted genius 

Yankve characters. —We learn that some one is dramatizing the 


tat letters of John Smith, touch ng the doings on the fron 


himitanie 


tier, for the Franklin The pictures ol Yankee character in theese 


sketehes, are as fan as they are amusing We think they far 





Surpass anyluing in the orig nal Do whing letters by the same author. 
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THE VILLAGE BELLS. 


A FAVOURITE BALLAD—WRITTEN BY JAMES SMITH—COMPOSED BY JOHN WHITAKER. 
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out a-cross the sun-lit So like to former times, 
fields, 











vil-lage bells, my vil-lage bells, My eo 
~ ma-tive vil-lage 
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2—Again I hear them soft and low, 
ome sweeping o’er the plain, 
With feelings once ‘twas heav'n to know, 
And bliss to feel again. 


hen first 





bells, my na-tive vil-lage “My na-tive vil-lage bells! 


ore pis jos = = —— rae 


gee 


For though I've dwelt where music all 
The soul with rapture swells, 

I ne’er heard sounds could thrill my heart, 
Like thine, my village bells! &c. 
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with Ma-ry by my side the flow’ry dells, 


We roam'd 
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| bells, Dear bells! 
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3—How many @ scene to mem'‘ry dear, 
Their plaintive notes recall; 

The school, the dance upon the green, 

And thee! more dear than all, ' 
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in ens meme or a 
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| My Mary. when life's noon Is o'er, 
My fancy fondly tells, 

In quiet we may pass our eve, 
Where sound our village bells! &e. 








Orginal 
THE GIPSY'S INVITATION, 


RUSSELL, BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS 


WRITTEN FOR if 


Ou! come with me to the forest green, 
Come, brother, and dwell! with me ; 
And there I'll show you our weodland queen, 
And a gay young thing is she— 
Her eyes are bright as the stars that shine 
O'er the ocean broad and blue 
Then leave thy home, 
With the free to roam, 
And join our gipsy crew 
Come, brother, come! we are bold and true, 
Apa join ovr gipsy crew 
" 
We love to dwell in the brake and fen, 
And a joyous home have we ; 
*Tis not hike the gilded haunts of men, 
But, oh! it is far more free ' 
Our lamps are the fire-fly's glitt'ring light, 
Our gems are the morning dew ; 
We sing and laugh, 
And the wine-cup quafl, 
Oh! join our gipsy crew ! 


Come, brother, come ' we are bold and true, 


Come, join our gipsy crew 


MISCELLANY. 


Powerrvt inovcement.—The following tempting invitation ap 
pears upon a window in a gin-palace, in the Elysian neighbourhood 
of Seven Dials, London :—* Stop! stop! stop! Here you may get 
the regular knock-me-down, sow-me-up, do-me-brown, ask-me- 
how, come-it-strong, out-aad-out, genuine never spilt, cream-of-the- 
valley, price two pence the glass, including a rusk and a dash of 
earawayy.” 


captured, this delicately organized little creat 


A pusy Fettow.—The New Era says there is an editor down east 
who is not only bis own compositor, pressman and devil, but keeps 
a tavern, is village schoolmaster, captain in the militia, mends his 
own boots and shoes, makes patent Brandreth pills, peddles essenees 
and tin-ware two days in the week, and always reads sermons on 
the Sabbath, when the minister happens to be missing. In addition 
to all this, he has a wife and sixteen children. —The Boston Morn 
ing Post says this is not all—he owns a schooner, and came to Bos 
ton with a cargo of potatoes and onions, last fall, raised by himself, 
and gave notice to his subscribers, when he left, that 
the next number of his paper world depend upon the wind 
pherical and financial, we suppose 


he issuing ot 


atnios- 


A rse-Ler.—A surgeon and a lawyer had very little good feeling 
for each other, and the following dialogue took place “Tf,” asked 
the surgeon, a neighbour's dog destroy my ducks, can I recover 
damages by law?” “ Certainly,” replied the lawyer; “ pray what 
are the circumstances?” “ Why, sir, your dog last night destroyed 
two of my ducks.”” “Indeed! then you certainly can recover the 
damages ; what isthe amount? I'l! instantly discharge it.” “Four 
shillings and six-pence,” chuckled the surgeon. “ And my fee for 
attending and advising you is six and eight-pence,” responded the 
attorney; “and unless you immediately pay the same, my conduct 
will be swt-able.” 

Huy ino-pirp.—There is a species of humming-bird in the East, 
trochilus minimus, so very small, that the ladies of those countries in 
which it is found not unfrequently, on account of the transcendent 
beauty and splendour of the tiny creature, wear the dead bird for an 
ear-drop. It feeds almost precisely like insects, on the refined nec 
tar of plants, while on the | When 


wing. It has a missile 
re expires instantly 


tongue. 
Wittiam TELL -In Northern Pennsylvania, some time 
since, a feat was performed in Ridgbury, Bradford county, which 
throws that of William Tellin the shade. A man named Lathrop 
Baldwin, with a rifle, shot an apple from the head of Thomas Fox, 
at eighteen yards distance, arms length. There was no cap on Fox's 
head, his hair was combed down smooth, and the apple was a small 
one. Both were somewhat in their eups. 


OUTDONE 


No PROOF OP RESPECTABLE CONNEXIONS.--A young woman who 
was brought before the Boston police, alleged in defence of her re- 
spectability, that she was acquainted with all the lawyers in New- 
York. She was instantly committed for six months 


Tue prantacenets.— Fulke, earl of Anjou, having been guilty of 
some crime, was enjoined, by way of penance, to go to the Holy 
Land, and submit to castigation. He acquiesced, babited himself in 
lowly attire, and as a mark of humility wore a sprig of broom in his 
The expiation finished, Fulke adopted the name of Plantage 
H s de scenc 


cap. 
net, from the Latin name of the broom, Plenta-genista 
ants continued the name, and many successive nobles of the line 
Anjou decorated their helmets with this plant. The armsof Richard 
Crest, a planta-genista, or broon 


Upon his great seal a broom-sprig is placed on each side ol 


I. were two lions combatant 
sprig. 
the throne. 

CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN.- 
land, dropped a ten pound note under the table, while playing cards 


A lawyer, at a circuit town in Ire 
attheinn. He did not discover his loss until he was going to bec 
but then returned immediately 
by the waiter, who said, “I know what you want, sir; you hav 
lost something.”’ “Yes, I have lost a ten pound note.”’ “ Well, sir 
1 have found it, and here it is.” “ Thanks, my good lad, here is 4 
sovereign for you.” ‘ No, sir, I want no reward for being honest 
but,” looking at him with a knowing grin, “ wasn’t it lucky that none 
of the gentlemen found it.” 

When Brennan, the noted highwayman, was ar 


On reaching the room, he was met 


INGRATITUDE 


rested in the south of Ireland, curiosity drew numbers to the jail t 


see the man loaded with irons who had long been a terrour to the 
country. Among others was a banker, whose notes at that ume 
were not held in the highest estimation, who assured the prisoner 
that he was very glad to see him there at last. Brennan, looking 


* Ah, sir, Ldid not expect that from you, indeed I du 
not; for you well know that when all the country refused your notes 
I took them.” 


A FRANK < 


up, rephied 


onFression.—Dr. Barthiez, a French physician, w! 
ures, had no faith in lus profession He 


said that physicians were like 


eflected many wonderful « 
blind men with sticks, with which 
nt and his disease; so much the bettet 


y instead of the patent himself 


they struck at the pat and 


for the patient if they hu the malad 


We.terism.—“ We are 'n the midst of a revolution,”’ as the man 


said when he was caught in the fly-wheel of a steamboat. 





Published every Saturday, at No. I Barclay-street, next to the corner 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE PoLLaRs per an pavable.in all cases, a ae 
vance. All letters must be post-paid. and directed to the editor. 





G. P. Scott, Prunter, corner of Joan and Coid-sircets 
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